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“THE Best GF BOTH” 


VERYBODY in the elementary school world 


knows that there are two supposedly antago- 
nistic systems of school music, one emphasizing 
artistic interpretation, the other laying stress on 
mechanical drill. They are really only two vital 
elements of one complete system. 


THE HOLLIS DANN /USIC COURSE 


combines the best of both systems. It develops both sides of the subject, 
giving due proportion to song interpretation and musical appreciation and to 
definite drill in Tone, Rhythm, Ear and Eye Training; it provides an abundance 
of attractive song material and carefully graded practice material which is 
childlike in character and absolutely sound musically, and it also provides for 
the teacher a logical and detailed plan for teaching. 

The author is HOLLIS DANN, Professor of Music, Cornell University. 














The breadth and richness of this new Course are a resull of the 
autho’s twenty-five years’ experience as teacher and supervisor of 
music throughout all the grades, from the kindergarten, through the 
élementary school, the high school and the University. 


— YEAR ar (recently published) FIFTH YEAR MUSIC (just published) contains 
contains : pi amount of very carefully graded, a large number of Part Songs. Four tones to the 
rtistic lead ducative at tee material. In the beat are here first taken up, and are systematically 
Pat “t Sisotuw the most careful attention has been and thoroughly exploited. The less obvious Chro- 
riven to the care of the voice; the material is so matics are introduced, and Eye-Training material 
ranged that the pupil is encouraged to learn both is included. The new and specially composed 
parts. There is an especially excellent treatment songs will satisfy the most exacting critics. There 
f the Minor Mode and of Chromatic Tones. are also some excellent C mmunity Song 


Delicate humor, playful fancy, and wholesome sentiment give the 
verses in this Course a charm and character unusual in music textbooks 


A PUPIL’S BOOK FOR EACH YEAR AND A TEACHER’S MANUAL 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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. ceased as soon as peaceful conditions the “strategic” character of the Ger- 
In this great world-war all the were restored. The little Republic of ™an retreat in France. Every day 
governments have to do their plan- Panama also has declared its inten. brings new evidence that it is a real 
ning in billions, instead of in millions, tion to stand with the United States Tetreat before superior forces which 
as formerly. The plan agreed upon and to co-operate in every way for iS in progress. During the past week 
by the House Committee on Ways the protection of the Canal. : the British forces fighting on the 
and Means contemplates a bond issue Lens-Arras line have tole aa te. 
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additional in certificates of indebted- avs mans had believed to be impregnable 
ness—the total of seven billions be- he attitude of the leading South and in two-days’ fichtine ce can - 
ing the greatest single bond issue in \merican republics becomes a matter more than 11.000 eclaguare ‘teabidioes 
the world’s history. The President is ©! great importance, as the new issues 235 officers, and 100 guns lute nna 4 
given authority, at his discretion, to Shape themselves. Of the three chief mortars. and 163 cnitiaion asthe E: o 
loan three billion dollars to the Al- overnments—those which lent their and southeast of Arras yee — 
lies. Besides this loan, the United aid effectively in the complications penetrated six miles Latin the , wash 


. . . - with M cer : : enemy 
States, under this program, will muni- With Mexico several years ago—the lines Berlin admits “considerable 
tion the Allies to the fullest possible irgentine Rep c has sent a_ not osses { ; 


. . - : e ‘ 1 " press¢ ~ particulars. A 
extent without interference with the formally recognizing the justice i significant featur f 
manufacture of American ‘munitions, the decision of the United State s; been the readiness with whi 








will do everything possible to pr vide Brazil, helped to a more positive de. the Germans s 2 i ities a f 
the Allies with foodstuffs, will utilize C1sion by the sinking without warning they were well pleased to be out Tae Se 
the navy to the fullest possible extent Of the Brazilian steamer Parana, has The C; lian troops te we 
in joint operation with the British broken off diplomatic relations with — special praise ‘ 
and French navies, and will train ‘ermany and is likely to follow this 

1,000,000 men the first year, and action by actual participation in tl MORE RELIEF SHIPS SUNK 
another 1,000,000 men the next year, War, and Chile has declared pol re 


none of them to be sent to the Eu- ©! neutrality. Other Latin-American inscrupulousness ana inhu man 
ropean battlefront until the first ubhi : ( rman su ri r 
million are ready and plans are com- (¢té! 4 i! ert ave made shown he lengthening list 
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: “ 7 een sun} lririn the act —) 
in the field. The more than one hun- SUNK g the pa eek no 
dred German ships which have been AUSTRIA SEVERS RFT A IONS roma. tour of the ships have 
seized in American harbors will be pedoed, makin; Tt. toll 

: . r 1; was t wnt Mandayw 29 even since the firs 6 : 
used in carrying food and supplies to , It was ni ntil Monday, Apr ne Grs In 
the Allies. ' that \ustria-Hungary ee = <“** se the ships were torpedoed 

el severed linlomat ‘ A thout , mn } A dnwiticis 

\ CRUEL TRAGEDY th the United States The An: en ther¢ uld have been no mis 
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the persons taken into custody on (ooo ee ve ; ore 
suspicion is a (,erman sailor the wat. so far a en dni cement HEADING OFF A RI ( | ION 
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escaped from the German auxiliary [yj pyod Cea Ba es ( < 
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terned at Philadelphia. He was seen iin “seek Of which tad’ ad San attempt to allay discon 
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hours before the explosion. In- , S f the sort whi h deposed the Czar 
criminating papers are report d 1 = : er eo I I e consumr ition F th 
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have been found on one or more oi mo J J rred “until Ir wa 
the suspects. It is intimated that the The announcement that Arthur! ] penn * ve ee ; words, 
managers of the works have not been Balfour, the former British Premier until the war 1s ove! nd there 


as vigilant as they should have been and the present Minister of Foreien ...)% ' ime in terval for 





regarding the workers employed, but Affairs, is to visit Washington on an Ni ange his . 
have taken on Mexicans, Germans jmportant diplomatic mission, points . <>. OST JS In fin vith the 
and Austrians without regard to pos-  t, lose o-operation bet ie le promises recentt ; mad * Chancello1 
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000. But there is good fighting stuff aviation corps, ich s done splen- 
among the Cubans, as was shown did service in France, will be allowed \ COAL CONSPIRACY 
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MODERN ~ PRACTICAL . AMERICAN 


MACMILLAN SPANISH SERIES | MACMILLAN GERMAN SERIES 


Prepared under the direction of PROFESSOR Prepared under the direction of PROFESSOR | 











FREDERICK B. LUQUIENS, Sheffield School, CAMILLO VON KLENZE, College of the 
Yale University, General Editor. City of New York, and DR. HENRIETTA | 
BECKER VON _KLENZE, General 
Three Fuentes and Francois: A PRACTICAL Editors. 


SPANISH GRAMMAR. A simple, well- : : 
Now organized beginners’ book, planned to Three Hillern’s Hoher als die Kirche Paraphrases and 


give the student a practical knowledge page with text, to 


Ready of Spanish based upon an understanding This Edited by STEPHEN L. PITCHER ‘ncovrsse more 


of fundamental grammatical principles. direct readin 


Soldan High School, St. Louis 24 less depend- 
Luquiens: ELEMENTARY SPANISH Month pen as 

AMERICAN READER. Made up o : ; 
short, simple selections, well graded as Wildenbruch’s Das edle Blut tate nak al 
to difficulty. Questionnaires and com- pene word groups, drill 
position exercises are included. Edited by JOHN C. WEIGEL oS Smaey: anee 
University of Chicago se 

Supple: SPANISH READER OF 

SOUTH AMERICAN HISTORY. Pro- German Science Reader — "s28s3.£e", == 
vides a series of spirited sketches in ienlienaae. 
which the pupil is introduced to the im- Edited by FREDERICK W. SCHOLZ matic review of 


the main gram- 


s in uth : . 8 
portant events and character So Columbia University matienligubnaies. 


American history. Questionnaires, com- 


iti xercises, n s and vocabu- ‘ - 
Poe Cae ae d Others in preparation 
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Your Turn Next ? | 


You can’t afford to be ill or to be injured. 

Yet every so often such a misfortune will call 
your way, keep you out of school, deprive you of 
your salary to be handed over to a substitute, and 
run up large bills with the doctor, the nurse and 
the druggist. 

It’s all very well to say “I can’t afford to be 
sick,” or “I can’t afford to be injured, because I 
can’t spare the time or the cash,”—but you know 
very well that when such a misfortune calls upon 
you, you will be compelled to meet the bills and 
spare the time. 


Let :Us:SendYou 
aT. C.U::Cheque* 











When your turn comes with Sickness or Acci- 
dent—which it will some day—let us send you a T. 
C. U. Cheque to help take care of your loss of 
Salary and your increased expenses. 





An inate tome Writes: 
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Mk NGM vi JOLLARS 
) expre m\ t grat ae and appreciation for the prompt Wt . a 
and generous settlement of “S61. 66 aie by A Tea hers Casualty Under- 1ATl OU. UE Nn ik eas 
ter r my recent illne and qpesstien Sor appendicitis in June. It 
em 1 achers should belong to your company pon will endeavor 
» influence all my teacher fn wate to join it, as to my idea, it is simply un- 
rpassed, as illne (as was my experience) comes without warning and 


e least ex] sets it.” wee ee eee CUTOUT AND MAIL ae oo ome oe 


Are you one of the teachers not yet a member FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


, To the T. C. U. 
of the T. C. U.—the great National Protective As- t ® ‘\41 'T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Neb. 


sociation? If you are, just send us a posté al or : I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
mail in the Coupon for complete information. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
(141 T.C.U. Building _Lincoln, Nebraska ors, for our booklet will place you under no obligation 


whatever. Won't you See "that impulse today ?) 
poetic 
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New Books 


for Progressive Teachers 




















By W. A. Witkinson, State 

RURAL SCHOOL Normal School, Mayville, N. D. 

MANAGEMENT = raitea iy W. W. Cuanrers, 
University of Missouri. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Practical and concrete, showing 
how even the inexperienced teacher 
can make the rural school realize fully 
its two-fold mission to the children 
and to the community. 


SCIENTIFIC MEASUREMENT 2¥ J. cxosm 

OF CLASSROOM PRODUCTS s..b. pnp. 
and GRACE PREYER Rusu, M. A., Western 
Reserve University. $1.25. 


it assembles the various standard- 
ized scales for objective measure- 
ment and presents them in simple 
manner, free from statistical data, 
so that the ordinary teacher can 
make practical application of them. 





Boston New York Chicago 

















SEVEN VALID REASONS 3 


FOR EXAMINING 


New-World Speller 


REVISED EDITION 


1. A word list derived from a comparative study 
of all recent scientific spelling investigations. 





Y 


2. Definite study directions which make the book 
self-teaching. 


A review system that insures mastery of the 
vocabulary. 


4. Inductive word-building lessons, leading to a 
few important spelling rules. 


5. Definite, progressive dictionary lessons. 


6. Practical dictation matter, including social and 
business letters. 


7. A section of Advanced Work containing words 
frequently misspelled in the High School. 


Write for further information to 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 








~NEW AND HELPFUL BOOKS 





treats of Arithmetic for the Otfice and the Store; 


progressive teachers of English. 


tunities. 


DOOLEY’S VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS FOR GIRLS 


The purpose of this interesting and valuable course for girls is to make possible the practical application 
of their mathematical knowledge in trade, commerce, and home life. Part I of the book contains a review 
of the essentials of arithmetic and lessons in the rudiments of algebra. Part II discusses Problems in Home- 
making, including the distribution of income, food. problems, house building and furnishing; Part III deals 
with Problems in Dressmaking and Millinery, with much useful information regarding materials; Part IV 
Part V, Arithmetic for Nurses; Part VI, Problems on the 
Farm. The Appendix contains tables, formulas, useful mechanical information, etc. 


vit 369 pages. $1.28 


WORKING COMPOSITION 


By JOHN B. OPDYCKE 
Head of the Department of English in the Julia Richman High School, New York City 


A fresh and inspiring text upon oral and written English as an aid in effective industry. The lessons 
are unconventional, superlatively practical, and based upon successful experience. The book appeals to 


Cloth. Illustrated. 


Cloth. Illustrated. 


Cloth. Illustrations and Maps 





xiv +337 pages. $1.28 


EARLY EUROPEAN HISTORY 


By HUTTON WEBSTER 
Author of “Ancient History” 


Covers the period from pre-historic times to the seventeenth century. In scope and plan the book em- 
bodies the reconmendations of the most progressive associations of history teachers. The essentials of 
political and administrative history are briefly and clearly set forth. Prominence is given to the social, indus- 
trial and economic progress of the various peoples in connection with their changing ideals and oppor- 


XXXVI+714 pages. $1.60 
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SCOUTING EDUCATION 


BY JAMES E. RUSSELL 


Dean of Teachers College 


In these times of unparalleled storm and stress, 
when the traditions of centuries are crumbling and 
the ideals of civilization are being weighed in the 
balance of war, the patriots of every nation are 
giving anxious thought to the social order that 
shall arise from the present chaos. Preparedness 
is the word that springs to every lip. It is used 
alike by those who would take the easiest way to 
let well enough alone and by those who wish to 
reconstruct the world, In its lowest terms, it means 
preparation for military defence against foreign 
aggression; in its highest reaches, it aspires to the 
regeneration of human nature, so that the brute 
in man shall forever be held in leash. However 
man may differ as to the means of bringing on the 
millennium the fairest flower in the blood-soaked 
fields of the world today is the universal desire 
for peace on earth and good will to men. 

There can be no peace without good will among 
men, and no will is good that does not beget jus- 
tice, protect ownership, and secure life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. These are the 
rights of man, incorporated by our forefathers into 
the fabric of our government and bequeathed to 
us as a precious legacy to have and to hold in trust 
for all those who would be citizens of a free and 
independent state. The right to worship God in 
one’s own way; the right to trade, to conduct 
commerce, to accumulate property, to take up 
land, and, by occupation, to own it without re- 
striction; the right to barter-with one’s neighbors 
in matters spiritual, temporal and political; the 
right to be one’s own master—these were the 
ideals of the founders of our nation. And when 
they set up a government of their own, they took 
particular pains to see that their rights were 
secure. For more than a century we have slowly 
been learning the lesson that rights have their cor- 
relative duties; that the right to one’s own prop- 
erty imposes the duty of protecting the property 
of others; that the right to freedom brings with it 
the duty of obedience to the law; that the right 
to pursue happiness enjoins the duty of guarding 
others from misery ; and, in a word, that the rights 
of citizenship, secured by government, make it the 
duty of every citizen to give patriotic service 
whenever needed and at whatever cost. 

Individualism has so long been dominant in our 
social and political life, it is no wonder that it has 
also directed the course of our education. The 
theory that all men are created equal is easily in- 
terpreted to mean that any man may become 
anything. Granted that the individual has a right 


to direct his own development, does it follow that 
he may do as he pleases? And if the state pro- 
vides schools and teachers for the education of 
the young, what has the state a right to expect 
from its training, and what is the duty of its pupils 
towards the public? Can individuals naturally 
selfish, who have the American way of wanting 
to do as they please, be trained in schools to be 
efficient, patriotic citizens? If so, what kind of 
training should an American school give to the 
prospective American citizen? Such questions 
as these are pressing for answer now as never 
before. 

A survey of American education does not dis- 
close much evidence of a controlling desire to 
promote patriotic service. Indeed, if one were 
to confine one’s attention to the work of the 
schools, particularly of the public schools, where, 
if anywhere, one might expect to find the most 
direct efforts towards teaching the duties of citi- 
zenship, surprise and disappointment would fol- 
low. Teachers there are, in great numbers, who 
see the future man or woman in their pupils, and 
who labor unceasingly to fortify them against 
their day of need; but the test that passes pupils 
from grade to grade does not take into account 
growth in character or moral strength. The 
work of teachers is judged primarily by what their 
pupils know. The virtues and vices of our future 
citizens are a sealed book which our educational 
authorities do not open to inspection. The state 
seems to have overlooked the fact that intellec- 
tual power is as great an asset to the crook as to 
the honest man. Public safety, therefore, calls 
for more than the schools are officially encour- 
aged to give. 

Education, however, is not wholly a matter of 
schools and school training. Indeed, if it were, 
we should come badly off. Any way you reckon 
it, the normal child is receptive, getting impres- 
sions, using ideas, reaching conclusions, fixing 
habits, organizing his modes of behavior which, 
Professor James said, is education, four hours 
outside of school for every hour spent in school. 
Let the school be administered by directors of 
the widest vision and the highest ideals; let it be 
equipped with the best appliances, and staffed by 
teachers with the ripest scholarship, the finest 
training, and the clearest pedagogical insight, and 
you still have to reckon with forces inherent in 
the nature of the child and incident to his life in 
a society that are overwhelmingly and_per- 
sistently directing his personal development. 
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Consider what the child is required to learn in 
school: First, to read, write, and spell correctly, 
and speak grammatically a language almost as 
foreign to the child and as artificial at the time 
as any alien tongue; second, to learn numbers 
and their manipulation in a way that does not ap- 
peal to him, because beyond his needs, and to an 
extent that often surpasses belief; third, to learn 
something of history and literature, which may or 
may not be amenable to reason; fourth, to be- 
come familiar with certain elements of geography 
and natural science which may Or may not be 
elementary nor natural nor science; fifth, to dab- 
ble in music, art, handwork, cooking, sewing, and 
a variety of subjects more or less dependent upon 
the whims of school boards and the preferences 
of teachers. If to this showing of what is ordi- 
narily regarded as essentials, you add the “dead 
wood” that has floated into our schools on the 
stream of tradition and remained there, because 
of the conservatism of teachers and the wisdom 
of college faculties, you have a very formidable 
collection of materials which custom decrees shall 
be packed away somewhere and somehow in a 
child’s cranium. 

In the third place, consider how much of a 
teacher’s time the average child gets in a school- 
day. How many minutes a day does the average 
child get for personal contact with the teacher? 
How much time is given him for reflection on 
what he learns and for its assimilation into his 
spiritual life? Wihat per cent. of efficiency should 
be expected from his work? 

Under prevailing conditions the most that can 
reasonably be expected is that our children 
should acquire in school a very moderate amount 
of useful knowledge, a few desirable habits in the 
use of language and numbers, and some ability in 
facing squarely and solving accurately the prob- 
lems that they meet in life. We have no right 
to expect children on leaving our public schools 
at fourteen or sixteen years of age— and about 
nine-tenths of them get no schooling after six- 
teen —to be either clear thinkers or independent 
workers. They are unformed, not to say unin- 
formed, but energetic and ambitious humans. At 
best, the school has given them a taste of the 
good things of life, has opened the door to op- 
portunity, and roused in them a desire to take ad- 
vantage of what life offers. It has done little, 
and, as things are at present, it can do little, to 
make them efficient workers in any vocation, or 
to equip them with those habits of mind and body 
essential to good citizenship. In other words, the 
school of today lacks the time, the means, and 
the professional ability to develop in its pupils 
the ‘moral character which we expect in the good 
citizen. It does afford, however, the founda- 
tions on which that kind of character rests, and 
it does uphold the ideals towards which its pupils 
should strive. 

Fortunately, education is more than schooling. 
The development of character for good or ill goes 
on whether the child is in school or out of school. 
His impulse to imitate what he sees and adopt 
what he likes in the real world about him is more 
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powerful, because more natural, than the ten- 
dency to identify himself with the artificial life 
of the schoolroom. Hence the commanding im- 
portance of the playground and the educational 
significance of games that enlist a boy’s best self 
in active co-operation with his fellows. If noth- 
ing better offers, he will take to the streets and 
find his place in a gang of kindred spirits, tear- 
ing down or building up his neighbor’s property 
and his own character at one and the same time. 
The real world of the public school boy, “the 
world in which things of vital importance happen,” 
as Kipling put it, is the world outside the class- 
room—the world of the home or the street, of 
the church or the saloon, of the library or the 
pool-room, of the club or the gang, of the world 
of brooks and trees and God’s out-of-doors, or 
the world of alleys and backyards and Hell’s 
Kitchen. 

Teachers who are concerned with the education, 
as distinguished from mere instruction, of their 
pupils are earnestly seeking to merge their work 
with the best influences in the home, in the 
church, and in society. They welcome all sup- 
plementary means of arousing a boy’s ambition, 
of quickening his emotions, of attracting his in- 
terests, and of fixing his habits. They like to 
see him give himself whole-heartedly to some- 
thing worth doing, whether it be work or play, 
and to stick to the job until it is done. They 
know that self-reliance, self-direction, and _ self- 
control come in no other way, and that preaching 
about the finest ideals of life leaves the boy un- 
touched, unless he himself builds them into his 
own character. 

It is for these reasons, therefore, that I declare 
the Boy Scout movement to be the most signifi- 
cant educational contribution of our time. The 
naturalist may praise it for its success in putting 
the boy close to nature’s heart; the moralist, for 
its splendid code of ethics; the hygienist, for its 
methods of physical training; the parent, for its 
ability to keep his boy out of mischief; but from 
the standpoint of the educator it has marvelous 
potency for converting the restless, irresponsible, 
self-centred boy into the straightforward, depend- 
able, helpful young citizen. To the boy who 
will give himself to it, there is plenty of work that 
looks like play, standards of excellence which he 
can appreciate, rules of conduct which he must 
Obey, positions of responsibility which he may 
occupy as soon as he qualifies himself—in a word, 
a program that appeals to a boy’s instincts, and 
a method adapted to a boy’s nature, 

[ would consider myself a prince among school- 
men, if I could devise a school program in which 
the curriculum should appeal so directly to a 
boy’s interests and the courses of study apply SO 
serviceably to adult needs. Every task in scout- 
ing is a man’s job cut down to a boy’s size. The 
appeal to a boy's interests is not primarily be- 
cause he is a boy, but particularly because 
he wants to be a man. Scan the list: Ag- 
riculture and angling, blacksmithing and business, 
carpentering and civics, dairying and mining, 
music and plumbing, poultry and printing, first 
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aid and politeness, life-saving and nature study, 
seamanship and camp-craft, patriotism and cook- 
ing, and scores of other accomplishments and ac- 
tivities requiring accurate knowledge that is sus- 
ceptible of direct and immediate application to 
everyday life. Every one of these tasks holds 
the boy, not only because he is a boy and likes to 
do them, but also because they are tasks which 
grown men find useful. It is the man in the boy 
that is emphasized, and -the type of manhood 
idealized is that which strives “to stand for the 
right against the wrong, for truth against false- 
hood, to help the weak and oppressed, and to 
love and seek the best things of life.” 

Scoutcraft is not intended to be a substitute for 
schooling. It is a device for supplementing the 
formal instruction of the schools by leading the 
boy into new fields and giving him a chance to 
make practical use of all his powers, intellectual, 
moral, and physical. The best thing about it 1s 
its extraordinary diversity, reaching out to boys 
of all degrees of mental ability, in all kinds of 
social environment, and creating for them a real 
need to do their level best. 

But the most significant contribution of the 
Boy Scout movement to education is its peda- 
gogical methods. As a teacher, I take my hat 
off to Sir Robert Baden-Powell, the genius who 
in a bare decade has done more to vitalize the 
methods of character training than all the 
schoolmen in this country have done since the 
Pilgrims landed on the New England coast. We 
have preached the virtues of a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, and 
have sought for the best means of perpetuating a 
nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. There 
have been times when we doubted whether a na- 
tion so conceived and so dedicated can long en- 
dure. We know full well that the experiment 
must eventually fail, if our citizens grow up ac- 
customed to the evils of selfishness and greed and 
indifferent to the ravages of privilege and plunder. 
And failure is just as certain, even if a little 
longer deferred, if our citizens are not trained to 
participate actively and constructively in uphold- 
ing the virtues on which both personal character 
and good citizenship are based. 

In the development of character two processes 
are constantly at work, one tending to restrict the 
initiative of the subject, and the other to 
strengthen his personal will. The human infant 
is a rank individualist. His first cry is a protest 
against the treatment he receives. He wants 
what he wants when he wants it. But gradually, 
despite his objections, he becomes habituated to 
his environment. He must take the food sup- 
plied him, whether he likes it or not, and 
eventually he calls it good. He acquires a 
language that-is not of his making, and finally 
speaks as those about him speak. Even the in- 
flections and intonation of voice peculiar to his 
locality come to mark him as provincial. He may 
prefer to eat with his fingers and he may abhor 
the clothes he wears, but in time his table man- 
ners and habits of dress conform to prevailing 
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fashions. Tasks at first laborious grow easy with 
practice, and practices, at first distasteful, become 
agreeable and necessary to his happiness. This 
is the process of education through habit, by 
which the individual is accustomed to the restric- 
tions and requirements of his social group. It 
is the way he acquires the likeness of his kind; 
it gives him his morals and his manners and it 
sets standard of conduct which he dare not diso- 
bey. Witness the tyranny of the fashions and 
the punishment visited upon the obstreperous 
member of society who ventures to disregard the 
injunctions of the prevailing code of honor or the 
mandates of the moral order. Habits are the 
basis of all efficiency in accomplishment, whether 
in personal service or vocational employment. 
Otherwise, we should spend our days in learning 
anew the art of lacing our shoes or holding a pen 
or reciting the multiplication table. Moreover, a 
workman likes to do what he can do well, and do- 
ing something well brings its own reward in pride 
of accomplishment, a living wage and content- 
ment with results. The satisfaction that comes 
from doing an honest day’s work is the surest 
guarantee of conservative citizenship. 

The other process in education exerts a force 
diametrically opposed to the trend of custom and 
habit. It springs from the innate desire of the 
individual to be himself rather than to be like 
someone else; it is the outgrowth of his impulse 
to protest when pressure is brought to bear upon 
him. One way consists in yielding to guidance; 
the other, in guiding one’s self. One force makes 
for identity of kind, conservatism and efficiency ; 
the other, for individuality, initiative and 
progress. 

These two forces, however, are but the two 
sides of the same shield, opposed yet essentially 
one in the course of education. A man rises on 
his dead self only in the sense that he rises by 
steps fixed in habit. The more steps in his ladder 
securely fixed, the higher he can rise. Once a 
child is in control of the complicated process of 
walking, he may use that habit in learning to run, 
to swim, to skate, and ride a wheel; writing, made 
habitual, becomes so easy that the writer’s whole 
attention may be centred on what he writes. 
Habit gives such command of language that 
speech unconsciously follows thought; habit 
makes us familiar with our alphabet and tables, 
written signs and symbols and rules and abstract 
terms; habit begets our attitudes and apprecia- 
tions, and determines our behavior in every crisis 
in life. Nevertheless, habit is only the hand-maid 
of invention. Originality consists in giving to 
fixed habits a new organization and a progressive 
existence on a higher scale. When Bell invented 
the telephone he used no material, law or habit of 
operation not known before; but he did devise a 
new combination of them, which has forced us all 
into a new round of customs and habits in com- 
munication. Every normal human being, and 
every social group, from the family to the nation, 
is on the way somewhere; the important thing is 
that they should have leaders who know the way 
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and who, like trustworthy scouts, will risk their 
lives that their comrades may live. 

He is asked, as it were, to gird up his loins and 
to get set on his mark for the race to come. 
Then he is obliged to do something; in fact, he 
has already qualified in certain small “stunts,” 
and every step in advance is marked by new 
habits fixed through persistent effort. Step by 
step, habit by habit, he passes from grade to 
grade. The content of his curriculum I have al- 
ready discussed. What concerns me now is the 
method; and that, I repeat, is superb. 

In contrast to the loose control of tic home, 
sometimes severe, often lax and always personal, 
and to the discipline of the school, which is gen- 
erally mechanical and autocratic, the method of 
scouting asks the boy to do something that he 
thinks is worth while and that he wants to do. 
Many of the tasks are self-imposed, because the 
boy chooses what he shall undertake; many of 
them require practice which he must do alone. 
His best efforts are enlisted in the acquisition of 
the right habit. And for every success some 
reward is given, a testimonial that converts a uni- 
versal weakness of human nature into an element 
of strength. A great contribution to educational 
procedure—one that reflects severely upon the 
games and sports of our schools and colleges—is 
that in scout competition there are no losers. 
One scout’s gain is not another’s loss; when one 
patrol wins, some other one does not go down 
in defeat. Yet who will say that scouting exhibi- 
tions lack “pep” or vim or dogged determination? 
Scouting does not depend for its success upon 
side lines and cheer leaders; it finds its reward 
in the virtue of doing well something worth do- 
ing. 

Then, too, human nature is appealed to in the 
administrative system of scouting. The device 
of patrol and troop and community units and na- 
tional organization puts the boy in touch with 
other scouts everywhere, gives him responsibility 
for the conduct of his fellows, and inspires him 
with pride in the cause. I venture to say that 
most scouts are in closer touch with their scout 
masters than they are with their school teachers, 
and know Mr. West better than they know their 
superintendent of schools or the state commis- 
sioner of education. The personal touch inher- 
ent in the system induces a sense of corporate 
responsibility, makes a virtue of obedience to 
law, and through imitation, gives concrete ex- 
pression to a code of honor unparalleled in mod- 
ern chivalry. Its most striking feature is that it 
stresses duties instead of magnifying rights. The 
twelve commandments of scouting are stated in 
positive terms, rather than in the form of the 
Mosaic decalog: *“‘Thou shalt not.” The scout 
is trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, courteous, 
kind, obedient, cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean and 
reverent. Each of these laws, extraordinarily 
abstract in the simplicity of its formulation, is il- 
lustrated in the daily round of every boy’s life. 
The scout’s duty to do a good turn daily—a de- 
vice worthy to rank with the sewing machine, the 
steam engine, and the telegraph, and of infinitely 
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greater worth than any such mechanical con- 
trivance for the development of character and the 
making of citizens—puts the boy not only in a 
position to understand the moral laws under 
which he lives, but to incorporate them into the 
fabric of his life. 

The scout program, therefore, is essentially 
moral training for the sake of efficient democratic 
citizenship. It gives definite embodiment to the 
ideals of the school, and supplements the efforts 
of home and church. It works adroitly, by a 
thousand specific habits, to anchor a boy to 
modes of right living as securely as if held by 
chains of steel; but best of all, it exhibits posi- 
tive genius in devising situations that test a boy’s 
self-reliance and give full scope to his talent for 
originality and leadership. These two aspects of 
the scout program are so evenly balanced and so 
nicely adjusted as to make them well-nigh peda- 
gogically perfect. The entire organization is a 
machine capable of working wonders, not only in 
the moral regeneration of the American boy, but 
also in fitting him to assume the duties of an 
American citizen.—Address. 
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PATRIOTISM 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


A nation is made great, not by its fruitful acres, 
but by the men who cultivate them; not by its 
great forests, but by the men who use them; 
not by its mines, but by the men who work in 
them; not by its railways, but by the men who 
build and run them. America was a great land 
when Columbus discovered it; Americans have 
made of it a great nation. 

In 1776 our fathers had a vision of a new na- 
tion “conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal.” 
Without an army they fought the greatest of 
existing world empires that they might realize 
this vision. A third of a century after, without 
a navy they fought the greatest navy in the 
world that they might win for their nation the 
freedom of the seas. Half a century later they 
fought through an unparalleled civil war 
that they might establish for all time on this 
continent the inalienable right of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. A third of a century 
later they fought to emancipate an oppressed 
neighbor, and, victory won, gave back Cuba to 
the Cubans, sent an armv of schoolmasters to 
educate for liberty the Filipinos, asked no war 
indemnity from their vanquished enemy, but paid 
him liberally for his property. Meanwhile they 
offered land freely to any farmer who would live 
upon and cultivate it, opened to foreign immi- 
grants on equal terms the door of industrial op- 
portunity, shared with them political equality, and 
provided by universal taxation for universal edu- 
cation. 

The cynic who can see in this history only a 
theme for his egotistical satire is no true 
American, whatever his parentage, whatever his 
birthplace. He who looks with pride upon this 
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history which his fathers have written by their 
heroic deeds, who accepts with gratitude the in- 
heritance which they have bequeathed to him, 
and who highly resolves to preserve this inheri- 


; 


tance unimpaired and ‘to pass it on to his 
descendants enlarged and enriched, is a true 
American, be his birthplace or his parentage 
what it may.—Exchange. 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(IV.) 


[January 4—No. I—The Burns of New England—Sam Walter Foss, by George Perry Morris. March 8—No. Il. 
—Old.lreland’s Gift to New England—Denis A. McCarthy, by Nixon Waterman. March 29—No. III.—Wil- 


liam Dean Howells, by George Perry Morris.] 


NIXON WATERMAN, POET OF GOOD 
CHEER 


BY AMOS R. WELLS, LITT. D., LL. D. 


One of the American poets best worth know- 
ing is Nixon Waterman, both for his fine person- 
ality and for his sunny, helpful writings. 

He lives on top of a hill north of Boston, and 
his poems are as breezy as that 
hill-top: so is Waterman him- 
self. Yet there is nothing bois- 
terous about him; his every 
word and act is that of a kindly, 
thoughtful gentleman. His 
verses radiate sunshine and 
good cheer, and his life is like 
his poems. It is good when a 
writer thus practises what he 
preaches. 

A quiet smile always lurks 
around the corner of Water- 
man’s mouth. He is ever ready 
with a merry jest, and enters 
heartily into the sport of the 
hour. I remember once he was 
called upon to read a poem at an 
outdoor meeting of a company 
of Boston’s wits and _ scholars, 
J. T. Trowbridge among the number. Water- 
man rose with extreme solemnity and proceeded 
to unwrap from tissue paper a pair of white kid 
gloves. He put these on with the greatest delib- 
eration, explaining casually to his audience that 
the poem he intended reading was so delicate in 
its graceful beauty that it must be handled thus with 
gloves. Then he unwrapped the poem, which was 
tied with several yards of pink ribbon. It proved 
to be an excruciatingly funny set of verses on 
“Grass.” , 

Nixon Waterman is always doing that sort of 
thing, delighting his audiences with the wunex- 
pected; and he does it so calmly and innocently 
that the humor is irresistible. 

From his quiet ways and gentle manner one 
might get the impression that he lacks the more 
heroic qualities; but that would be a big mis- 
take. I shall never forget how he stood out 
against the threatened introduction of smoking 
and alcoholic drinks in a certain club of which he 
and I are members. His opposition was very 
polite but absolutely firm. No one had a particle 
of doubt where he stood or that his stand meant 
his leaving the club if the practices to which he 
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objected were introduced. He is tender and 
courteous, but he is every inch a man. 

Another of Waterman’s qualities which I ad- 
mire is his readiness. He has given many enter- 
tainments, reading his poems and prose works, 
and never lacks self-possession or fails of the fit 
word. I have often seen him called upon, with- 
out a second’s warning, to contribute to the pleas- 
ure of some company small or 
large. He fishes around in his 
pockets, produces some crumpled 
bits of paper which prove to be 
clippings of his poems and is in- 
stantly primed for a half-hour of 
wisdom and humor. 

Waterman was born in 1859, 
but he looks much younger than 
that date would call for. He 
started life in Illinois, and did 
newspaper work in Omaha and 
Chicago before coming to Bos- 
ton; he is a fine mixture of 
Western freshness and buoyancy 
with the culture always ascribed 
to the Hub. His education, and 
it is a good one, came from the 
public schools and from that in- 
stitution of the people, Valparaiso University, In- 
diana. His life has been an admirable training 
school for just the sort of popular, heart-to-heart 
writing and speaking that he does. 

The poem by which Nixon Waterman is best 
known is a very short one, a triolet; but it has 
been copied into every paper under the sun, 
printed on millions of gift cards, and committed 
to memory by an uncounted number of ad- 
mirers :— 

“A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead: 
In filling love’s infinite store, 
A rose to the living is more,— 
If graciously given before 
The hungering spirit is fled,— 
A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead.” 
Long may Waterman continue to bless this earth; 
but when he passes to the better world, those are 
the fitting words to engrave upon his memorial 
tablet. 

All of Waterman’s poems are musical; no 

“free verse’ for him. The refrain plays a large 
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part in many of them, as in the following dainty 
piece of work:— 


“He told her a story; ‘twas all so sweet, 
Ever and ever so long ago; 

And knelt him down at her precious feet, 
Ever and ever so long ago; 

And sighed, ‘I would have my life all this 

One perfect joy!’ and he prayed to kiss 

Her finger-tips, it was, oh! such bliss, 
Ever and ever so long ago. 

“She tenderly harkened to all he said, 
Ever and ever so long ago; 

And he kissed her lips so ripe and red, 
Ever and ever so long ago. 

Then he knelt no more, nor kiss would he 

Her finger-tips; love’s slave was she; 

And men are the same as they used to be, 
Ever and ever so long ago.” 


‘Waterman is essentially a humorist. Nearly 
all of his poems have some spice of wit, and a 
good example is the following with its cataract of 
bubbling puns :— 

“How shall I win success in life?’ the young man asked, 
whereat : 
‘Have push’, replied the Button; ‘And a. purr-puss,’ said 
the Cat. 
“Find out the work you're sooted for,’ the Chimney- 
Sweeper said, 
Just as the Match and Pin remarked: ‘And never lose 


your head.’ 
“* Aspire to grater, finer things,’ the Nutmeg cried. The 
Hoe 
Said : ‘Don’t fly off the handle,’ And the Snail remarked: 
‘Go slow.’ 
“Be deaf to all that’s told you,’ said the Adder. ’Mid the 
strife 


I’ve found it best,’ remarked the Heart, ‘to beat my 
way through life.’ 


“* ‘Select some proper task and then stick to it,’ said the 


Glue. 
“Look' pleasant,’ said the Camera; ‘And tied-y,’ said the 
Shoe. 
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‘Have nerve!’ exclaimed the Tooth. The Hill remarked: 
‘Put up a bluff!’ 

‘And keep cool,’ said the Ice, whereat the young man 
cried, ‘Enough!’” 

Whatever else Waterman is, he is first of all a 
preacher. Even into his funniest verses he is 
likely to slip a sly little moral. Perhaps the ma- 
jority of his poems are bright sermons, brief and 
right to the point. A good example is this :— 

“If I knew you and you knew me— 
If both of us could clearly see, 

And with an inner sight divine 

The meaning of your heart and mine, 
I’m sure that we would differ less 
And clasp our hands in friendliness; 
Our thoughts would pleasantly agree 
If I knew you and you knew me. 


“If I knew you and you knew me, 

As each one knows his own Self, we 

Could look each other in the face 

And see therein a truer grace. 

Life has so many hidden woes, 

So many thorns for every rose; 

The ‘why’ of things our hearts would see, 
If I knew you and you knew me.” 

In short, Nixon Waterman is a poet of good 
cheer. He lives in the hearts of many thousands 
that have never seen him face to face. He has 
done much to brighten the world and give men 
and women courage and confidence. I am proud 
to be numbered among his friends, and in closing 
this little sketch I shall take the liberty of ad- 
dressing the poet directly :— 


Your writing is the merriest, 
Packed full of sunny cheer, 

The wittiest, the cleverest, 
To win the eye or ear. 

You run a well-filled wagon 
And you hitch it to a star: 

O Waterman, O Waterman, 
O wat-er-man you are! 





THE NEW CURRICULUM 


BY MARY ELEANOR ROBERI1S 


They have cast the old learning -aside, little brother, 


and so, 


The things we thought worthy and loved, you never will 


know. 


The surge of the ocean in Homer, the long-drawing 


roar; 


And the trampling of horses in Virgil that plunge ever- 


more. 


You will never go forth on the highways that lead out 


from home, 


With the prow of the Argonauts or the Legions of 


Rome. 


The tale of three hundred who died, what is that unto 


you? 


Or Scaevola burning his hand (for it may not be true), 
Or even De Witt on the rack, quoting Horace—dead 


things! 


And yet the soul of a boy is a shield of metal that rings 
To the clang of a noble deed, to a hero-tale well told. 
And the leap of the heart is not wages, but jewels and 


gold. 


—Boston Transcript. 
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THE ROSE FESTIVAL AT PORTLAND, OREGON 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


SCUDDER SCHOOL, NEW YORK 


I would not know where to advise anyone to 
go to find another private school of as great in- 
terest as the Scudder School, New York City, 
organized by Dr. Myron T. Scudder and his wife. 

It cannot be compared to National Park Semi- 
nary, Quincy Mansion, Mt. Ida, Belmont, or any 
other school for girls with which I am acquainted. 
The one phrase that characterizes it is that it is 
different. 

It is not a fitting school, a preparatory school, 


or a finishing school. It does all these inci- 
dentally. It does whatever other good girls’ 


schools do and “then some.” 

Girls who do not find just what they want in 
any type form catalog find what they want here. 

So far as we know it is the first place, the only 
place where girls can learn “preparedness” in 
the broadest sense, with a view to patriotic ser- 
vice in case of war, and for service in all good 
causes in times of peace. 

Of course it is elective, as are all 
the Scudder School. Once elected 
forty-five-minute period every day. 

Physical Training.—Setting up _ exercises; 
marching and drilling; swimming; rowing; ath- 
letics ; plays and games; Jiu jitsu. 


’ 


courses at 
there is a 


? 
* 


Hygiene and Sanitation—with refer- 
ence to camps and hospitals. 

Red Cross Training.—First aid nursing, ete. 

Cooking and Dietetics—Camp cookery; cook- 
ery for the sick and convalescent. 

Reading Aloud and Story Telling.—Attention 
to tone, articulation, enunciation, pronunciation, 
animation and _ naturalness. sibliography of 
stories and suitable readings for the sick, the 
blind, and the convalescent. 

Camp Fire Girls (and Girl Scouts) Activities. 

Signaling and Telegraphy. 

Reporting.—Obtaining, recording, 
ing information; map reading; 
making; sketching. 

Secretarial Functions.—Taking dictation; type- 
writing; elementary bookkeeping; filing and card 
cataloging, 


special 


and carry- 
chart reading and 


Financial Propaganda.—Presenting a 
means of raising funds for worthy objects. 

Rifle Practice. 

Mechanics.—Use of simple repairing ; 
running automobiles and launches. 

Here are many activities wholly unusual, but 
as fascinating as golf or tennis, and every feature 
of the course is valuable personally and 
patriotically, 





cause; 


tools: 





; 


Portland, Oregon, will be the birthplace of a new National Education Association and July, 


1917, will be the time of the new birth.—O. M. Plummer. 
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THE SOCIAL OPPORTUNITIES OF THE INTERMEDIATE 
OR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BY JASPER T, PALMER 


Mount Vernon, New York 


The school is fundamentally a social organiza- 
tion, yet we are continually suppressing all social 
instincts, and arbitrarily setting up isolated 
standards of culture and attainment. 

The suppressing of natural tendencies to social 
functioning, or the lack of intelligent regulation 
and guidance, is the cause of many of our dis- 
ciplinary problems, without a doubt. 

The child has social, instincts from early in- 
fancy. One baby is attracted by another; they 
play together. As they grow older, they scheme 
together; they fight for each other. The 
adolescent ‘boy is the happiest in the company of 
his gang; the organization which he and _ his 
mates organize appeals to him. It is during the 
period of adolescence that the boy begins to be- 
come conscious of himself and his relation to his 
fellows, his parents, and his teachers. He begins 
to count himself a man, and would like to be so 
considered by his elders. He begins to resent 
commanding requests; he would like to be asked 
—not told that he must. 

Oh, that we might retrospect! Cannot we all 
recall a time or times in our boyhood when we 
were mortally chagrined and humiliated at a 
reprimand for a comparatively trivial matter? 
Possibly it was something for which we needed 
correction ; but cannot we recall methods of cor- 
rection that were used by our elders, likely 
teachers, that had a most repelling effect, and 
others that prompted us to better things and 
better ways? Can you recall the two per- 
sonages? You doubtless have a deep feeling of 
gratitude toward one of these. I have such 
recollections and these have been a great help to 
me personally, in my dealings with boys and 
girls. 

The intermediate or junior high school re- 
ceives boys and girls at the beginning of the 
adolescent period. Because of this, the greatest 
opportunities are open to this type of organiza- 
tion—social opportunities and this means the op- 
portunity for developing character which, after 
all, is the primadty object of education. 

The gang instinct should be recognized at 
once. Properly «directed, it has great possibili- 
ties in the development of leadership and a desire 
on the part of boys and girls to take responsibili- 
ties. The gang spirit is team work, which, if 
properly directed, is of much value. Our demo- 
cratic form of government is really based upon 
these inherent tendencies. Why then suppress 
proper motives? Why not encourage self-gov- 
ernment by recognizing the leadership in the 
natural leaders and the spirit of following one’s 
chosen leader? What better basis for the teach- 
ing of civil government could we have? 

The work, or the anxiety, of principals and 
teachers could be materially lightened by giving 
boys and girls the opportunity and privilege of 


assisting in the government of the school. To give 
a troublesome pupil responsibility often solves 
the problem. I believe in schoolroom organi- 
zations, and a building organization made up of 
representatives from each room. There are un- 
limited possibilities in such organizations. Of 
course, principal and teachers should be a part 
of the organization, but pupils readily elect them 
and are glad to have their counsel, if properly 
managed, 

It would be well to have a few elective offices 
in each room, such as president, vice-president 
and secretary. The teacher and president would 
act in conjunction and appoint such other officers 
as the teacher might feel would be helpful to her 
in carrying along the work of her room and. de- 
partment. They might include attendance officer, 
class marshal, class usher, housekeepers, health 
inspectors, etc. The presidents of the rooms 
could well meet with the principal and 
organize a council or cabinet of presidents. 
Such an organization can be of invaluable 
service to a principal and the school. <A 
teacher could well become faculty member of a 
set of officers from all the rooms; she would 
meet with them occasionally and discuss their 
duties and make such suggestions as she _ be- 
lieved to be helpful. As one can see, such an or- 
ganization has unlimited possibilities. 

Assembly work is of great value. Boys and 
girls at the age they are found in the intermediate 
school like it. They like to organize programs 
and they like to present them. It is surprising 
how much talent will be found cropping out at 
this time. Many discoveries will be made. Prom- 
ising talents should be encouraged and fostered. 
Here’s where good use can be made of the room 
organization; committees prepare programs and 
attend to the detail of presenting them. The 
president would preside. These young people 
can handle such work with greater dignity than 
we might credit them with at first thought. 

Orchestras should be organized under the di- 
rection of a faculty member. There is no rea- 
son why the director should not be one of the 
pupils. He can do it. The manager should be 
a pupil. School banks should be organized to 
teach thrift and banking methods. The boys and 
girls like to fill the offices of bookkeepers and 
tellers. This gives them real arithmetic. 

The adolescent boy is anxious to display his 
athletic qualifications. Athletic contests should 
be encouraged among the girls as well as the 
boys. Let the boys and girls arrange the games, 
and occasionally officiate. 

Pupil-conducted recitations or socialized recita- 
tions should be developed in class work. Projects 
should become a part of every pupil’s program. 
The adolescent boy or girl likes to see a put- 
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pose in his or her program. He itistinctively de- 
mands motivation and it is for us to so direct him. 
When the work becomes properly motivated 
there will be less anxiety on the part of the 
teacher in seeing that Johnnie “has his lesson” 
and that he “does his home work.” 

In short, why do we not call upon the boys and 
girls to work with us and not for tis. If we could 
but feel that we are working with future bankers. 
merchants, political leaders and others that make 
up the world in which we live. The same talent 
which shows itself in maturity is budding in the 
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youth. If we would allow these young people 
to make suggestions and give them greater op- 
portunities for initiation, we teachers would be 
able to do more satisfactory and more effective 
work. 

When we can lead our boys and girls to feel 
that the schools are for them, that we expect 
them to become a part of the organization, and 
when we can give them a motive for all their 
work, there will be no more drudgery and no 
more disciplinary problems, or they will, at 
least, become fewer. 
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TRIP OF SEVEN DAYTONIANS 


[From February 22 to March 2 Superintendent F. W. 
Miller, the city director, C. E. Richter, and Walter Mats- 
check, of the Bureau of Research,.and four members of 
the Board of Education made a nine-days’ trip which in- 
cluded attendance upon the Department of Superintend- 
ence at Kansas City for three days. We quote from 
their report with the hope that it will be suggestive to 
other Boards of Education.] 


The party went directly to Minneapolis. Three 
members of the school board went a day earlier 
and stopped over in Milwaukee. From Min- 
neapolis we went to Kansas City. All of the 
party stopped over a day in St. Louis to visit 
schools. In Minneapolis we visited Dunwoody 
Institute, Central High School, Hiawatha School, 
and John Erickson School. 

Dunwoody Institute is a privately endowed 
trade school for boys. Its endowment of 
$5,000,000 was left by William Hood Dunwoody. 
Its purpose is to provide vocational training for 
boys who cannot or will not go through high 
school. All boys who are graduates of the 
eighth grade are eligible, but provision is made 
for boys who may have dropped out of school 
earlier than the eighth grade and have been 
working. The course is two years. Trade work, 
such as electrical work, automobile repairs, car- 
penter work, machine work, etc., is offered. 
Three hundred boys are enrolled in day school, 
and it is expected that six hundred will be en- 
rolled next year. Sixty per cent. are enrolled in 
electrical or automobile work. The boys pay $2 
for the two-year course. The purpose of this fee 
is to prevent boys from coming in and dropping 
out at will. In addition to the day school, there 
is a night school in which fifteen hundred men 
and boys are enrolled. C. A. Prosser, who is 
director of the school and one of the strongest 
men in voeational work in the country, was out 
of the city. The school at present is housed in 
an old building owned by the board of education. 
One-half of this building is rented by the Insti- 
tute from the board of education for $1 per year. 
The other half is occupied by a girls’ vocational 
school maintained by the board of education. 
Next year the Institute will be in its new building, 
which will consist of two units of a proposed five- 
unit building. The portion to be complete next 
year will be 90x280 feet. 

Central High School is a large, new, modern 
high school built to accommodate normally six- 
teen hundred pupils: It cost $735,000. By a 


system of shifting teachers’ hours twenty-two 
hundred are now accommodated. 

Hiawatha School is a new type one-story 
building which has just been completed and is 
now in its first year of use. It has eleven class- 
rooms, a kindergarten and a gymnasium. Every 
room is on the ground floor and has a door 
opening to the outside. The only excavation 
necessary was for the heating and ventilating 
plant at one end of the building. The building 
complete, except for educational furniture, cost 
$69,000. The heating system, a low pressure 
steam plant, the electric work and ventilating sys- 
tem cost $21,000. The low cost of the building 
is due to the fact that fire-proof construction is 
unnecessary. This building has been accepted by 
the Minneapolis board of education as the type 
for all future one-story grade buildings in Min- 
neapolis. 

John Erickson School is also a new building in 
its first year of use. Its interest to us is that it 
is the building which has been accepted as the 
type for all future two-story fire-proof buildings 
in Minneapolis. It has eleven rooms, a gym- 
nasium, a kindergarten, and provision for future 
domestic science and manual training rooms. It 
is heated by a low-pressure steam system. The 
total cost of this building was $75,000. The 
building is not ornamental yet it is very artistic. 
In both schools the rooms, equipment, etc., are 
modern in every respect. All fixtures are stand- 
ardized, new ideas are incorporated, but lavish- 
ness and exterior ornamentation are eliminated, 
thus minimizing cost. The principals of these 
buildings believe that they leave little to be de- 
sired. 

Portables are single-room, temporary, movable 
buildings which are used where the main build- 
ing will not accommodate all the pupils, or before 
a school building in a new section is built. Min- 
neapolis has eighty-two portables, which is also 
the number of regular school buildings. The 
principal of the John Erickson School, who last 
year was principal of a school of eight portables, 
whose places have been taken by the new school, 
stated that the portables were highly satisfactory 
for temporary school use. 

Business Manager Womrath not only gave us 
his time in the morning, but spent nearly the 

Continued on page 439. 
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HEALTH OF TEACHERS* 

The report of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association on “Welfare of Teachers,” is one of 
the most interesting and significant studies that 
has been made. Dr. Thomas D. Wood and Miss 
Leda E. White have made large use of the little 
money appropriated for this study—$300 one 
year, and $500 the second. 

Like all such studies the incompleteness of 
data is most discouraging. Of the 10,810 
schedules sent to teachers only 2,076 reasonably 
reliable replies were received, or less than one- 
fifth. There is no way to know why the 8,734 did 
not reply, and even the 10,810 was a small frac- 
tion of the teachers of the state. Interesting as 
is the study, its real value as a demonstration is 
insignificant because of its incompleteness. 

Since it is the only thing of the kind we have 
we must appear to take it seriously and assume 
that it is representative. On that assumption we 
refer to its conclusions. 

There are 44 per cent. from urban schools, 90 
per cent. women; 46 per cent. of women and 33 
per cent. of the men are from urban schools. 
There are 5 per cent. under 20 years of age; 56 
per cent. from 20 to 30; 23 per cent. from 30 to 
40; 11 per cent. from 40 to 50; 6 per cent. are 
above 50. 

Rural teachers are younger than urban 
teachers. More women than men teachers are 
under 30. 
~ “Health of Teachers,’”’ Report of the Commission on Welfare of 


Teachers of New York State Teachers’ Association, 1916. By pr: 
Thomas D. Wood. Kichard A. Searing, Secretary, North Tonawanda, 
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Since all teachers in places of fewer than 2,500 
population are called rural, and of course there 
is nothing really rural in school life in a place of 
2,000, or even of 1,500, hence the distinction be- 
tween rural and urban has little significance. 

No New York City teachers replied, and they 
are in nowise involved in this welfare study. 

Only 31 per cent. report themselves as vigor- 
ously healthy; 21 per cent. have health equal to 
ordinary work but cannot stand extra strain, and 
cannot resist exposure to colds; 10 per cent. 
have chronic ill-health, vitality low, worry over 
school work; 30 per cent. have not as good 
health as when they began to teach; 80 per cent. 
have had health disorders in the five years before 
reporting; 83 per cent. had minor health disor- 
ders at the time they reported; 46 per cent. have 
had nervous disorders within five years; 41 per 
cent. have been out of school because of physical 
disability during the previous two years. One- 
seventh more women than men report absence 
from physical disability. The average absence 
of women was 4 days a year, and of men 2} days. 

rhe 30 to 40 years period is the healthy period 
with teachers. ; 

Of ill health one-fourth are “frequent colds”; 
one-fourth, grippe; 14 per cent., tonsilitis; 9 per 
cent., menstrual disorders; 5 per cent., nervous 
disorders; 5 per cent., anaemia. 

In all, teachers reported 60 different kinds of 
disorders with which they have been afflicted 
while teaching. Less than one per cent. had any 
stomach or digestive disorders. 

Uhere are 40 per cent. of the teachers who 
have some one dependent upon them. Of those 
who have taught. less than 6 years 25 per cent. 
have dependents, while of those who have taught 
“VU years, 62 per cent. have dependents; 22 per 
cent. have outside work in the vacation to in- 
crease income, and 16 per cent. during the school 
year. 

More men than women have outside income 
work, and more rural than urban teachers. 

Nearly one-third of the teachers have made 

some financial provision for the future. 
“Home duties, cares, and worries” are causes 
for ill health in 5 per cent. of the cases. “House- 
work required of teachers living with their par- 
ents” is one of the causes of decreased physical 
efficiency. “Lack of diversion and outside in- 
terests” causes ill health. Such reports as 
these are significant as causes of ill-health: “No 
social life,” “too little social life,’ “lonesome- 
ness,” “unhappiness,” “lack of congenial friends,” 
“lack of social opportunities,” “lack of means to 
attend theatres, concerts and lectures,” “lack of 
out-door activities’; 20 per cent. attribute ill- 
health to inferior boarding places, “poor food,” 
“poor room,” “cold room.” 

tO per cent. attribute their troubles to school 
conditions—defective ventilation, heating or light- 
ing, dirt and dust in the schoolroom, poor or no 
drinking water, cold luncheons, over-crowded 
schoolrooms, wretched toilet conditions for the 
teacher, lack of place to rest at noon. 

12 per cent. attribute ill-health as due to the 
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character of the supervision—‘one-man system,” 
“no chance for original work,’ “no freedom,” 
“dogmatic supervision,” “supervision overdone,” 
“unjust criticism,” “fault-finding principal,” “ex- 
aminations,” “uncertain tenure;’ “fear of super- 
intendent,” “unpleasant relations with other 
teachers,” “worry over school matters.” About 
one-tenth think inadequate salaries responsible 
for ill health. 

While the small number reporting robs the re- 
port of its value as a demonstration, this does not 
invalidate it in the least as a wonderfully valuable 
suggestive contribution for all school people 
from the teacher to the taxpayer. It is a great 
contribution to the general cause of educational 
efficiency. 

——-#-$-0-@-e-¢-e-—___——- 
MAINE’S MISTAKE 


Maine has been doing so many good things 
educationally of late that it is all the more sur- 
prising that the State Senate failed to continue 
ithe good work of the House of Representatives 
in changing the basis of distribution of its school 
fund of $1,125,000. The bill, which had the 
ardent support of the school men and women of 
the state and of the state Grange, proposed to 
distribute this fund on the basis of the total num- 
iber of days’ attendance of all pupils in the com- 
mon schools, making due recognition of days 
when the schools were closed officially, as in the 
case of holidays, epidemics, etc. The defeat of 
ithe bill leaves two-thirds of this amount to be 
distributed on the basis of the number of per- 
‘sons in the city or district between the ages of 
five and twenty-one, and one-third on the basis 
of valuation. There is no possible excuse for 
‘continuing so unreasonable and unjust a law, ex- 
cept the greed of cities that have a lot of per- 
‘sons between five and twenty-one who make no 
use, whatever, of the share of the school fund 
received, ; 

True, Maine is no worse than all eastern states 
‘used to be, than some other states still are, but 
we would not have believed that the State Sen- 
ate of Maine, when once it proved the facts, 
would have continued to discriminate so 
viciously as this bill does. 

Fortunately it can be righted by the next Leg- 
islature, as it will be, because Maine is not likely 
‘to allow the greed of any class to rob the com- 
mon people of their just rights. 

Money to help schools can only be distributed 
to those who are in school when they are in 
school. That is as simple as that two and two 
are four. Any other ruling tries to make two 
and two either five or three, according to the 
desire of the juggler. 
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ENTIRELY EASY 


Fifty thousand enrollment for Portland, Ore- 
gon, will be entirely easy if the matter is looked 
after. Every board of education in the United 
States will make every school an associate mem- 
ber for the sake of the Volume of Proceedings, 
if attention is called to it. 
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TRIP OF SEVEN DAYTONIANS 


We are quoting at length in this issue from the 
report of a nine-days’ trip of Superintendent 
F’. W. Miller, of Dayton, the City Director, the 
director of the Bureau of Municipal Research; 
and four members of the Board of Education. 

_We wish every school board member in the 
United States could and would read this Report. 

One of the most alarming educational trage- 
dies in the United States today is the fact that 
sO Many men and women are serving on school 
boards who know nothing of education outside 
of their own city and vicinage. 

Men and women have in their keeping the life 
school investment of thousands or tens of 
thousands of boys and girls without trying to 
know the best ways of doing it. 

These same women will go hundreds of miles 
to attend a Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
order to learn what other clubs are doing and 
how they are doing it. 

These same men will be sent hundreds of 
thousands of miles as representatives of a Rotary 
club, a Masonic order, an “Ad.” club, or a Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the expense of the organi- 
zation in order to know how other organizations 
do business, and yet they will not go at their 
Own expense, nor will they be sent by the city 
where their responsibility is infinitely greater 
than that of all the women’s clubs, Rotary clubs, 
“Ad.” clubs and Chambers of Commerce in the 
United States. 

If the stay-at-homeness of these school board 
members isn’t a tragedy what is? 

A man who will not inbreed his hogs will in- 
breed the school ideas to save the city a few 
dollars while he is voting away hundreds of 
thousands or millions of dollars on such 
inbreeding. 
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N. E. A. NOW AND FOREVER 


Portland enrollment will distance New York 
of 1916, and Boston of 1903, if we all do our 
duty. Tell your board of education that every 
school can have a copy of the Volume of Pro- 
ceedings for 1917—a wonderful book—for two 
dollars. This is as true of Portland, Maine, of 
Albany, New York, of Medford and Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, as of Portland, Albany, Salem and 
Medford, Oregon; of Buffalo as Bellingham; of 
Orono as Olympia; of Tallahassee as Tacoma; 
of Milledgeville as Walla Walla; of Boston as 
soise; of Chicago as Seattle; of Cincinnati as 
Spokane; of Atlanta as Butte. 

There is no adequate future for the National 
Education Association if memberships are only 
expected when a meeting is in their section of the 


country. It will mean more to have 500 mem- 
berships from the Atlantic Northeast than 
1,000 from the Pacific Northwest. The 


National Education Association has never been 
national in its associate membership. Let 1917 
start something that shall be eternal. 
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HENRY SNYDER HONORED 


Jersey City, personally and professionally, has 
greatly honored Superintendent Henry Snyder 
upon the beginning of a second quarter centen- 
nial of service. 

The chest of silver, valuable as it is, and sig- 
nificant as it is, is merely suggestive of the heart- 
iness of the greetings from all classes of citi- 
zens. 

No success could be more complete than has 
been that of Dr. Snyder. In no phase of educa- 
tional leadership has he failed to be a_ success. 
To follow men like A. W. Edson and A. B. 
Poland, and to make good 365 days every year 
for twenty-five years so as to Satisfy every chang- 
ing board of education, the ever-shifting corps 
of teachers, maintain professional high rank 
nationally, and be as secure in his position at the 
end of twenty-five years as he has been every 
year of the twenty-five, is an achievement of 
which a man and city may well be proud. 
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DENVER’S LATEST 

There is a big baked potato awaiting the man 
or woman who can tell what has been the mat- 
ter with Denver for the last twenty months. 

No city under the canopy of heaven has staged 
such a series of stunts as has Denver. We cer- 
tainly thought they had done their worst before 
this, but on March 26, 1917, the majority of the 
board of education declared the office of super- 
intendent vacant, and elected H. “V. Kepner to 
take Carlos M. Cole’s place. Of course 
Kepner promptly declined the dishonor and then 
Frank H. Clark, principal of the Columbian 
School, was elected, and it seemed best that he 
accept. Unquestionably the courts will pass 
upon the situation before Mr. Cole leaves the 
office as he is not likely to do by any decision of 
the courts. 

At once papers for a recall of the three mem- 
bers were started. We confess that as we 
know these men in private life their official life 
is absolutely unaccountable. We would have 
wagered anything that no one of these men 
would have done what all three have done. 
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CACTUS WEATHER RECORD 


We literally gasped when told that the cold 
spell in Arizona, three years ago, was, according 
to the record, the coldest spell in three hundred 
years, 

According to the record! ‘‘Who kept the rec- 
ord?” we gasped. “The cactus,” was the reply. 

This recent cold spell killed all the cacti in one 
exposed grove of this plant, and one of these was 
more than three hundred years old, and at any 
time in all that time as cold a spell as this would 
have killed it. 

On another page is a picture of one of these 
wonderful groves of the aged plants. The story 
of the age is written as definitely as in the case 
of trees, but in a somewhat different way. 
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THE GREAT LUNCHEON 


July 11, 1917, at Portland, Oregon, at the 
Multnomah Hotel, 400 persons will enjoy the 
third Plummer layout. At the Oakland in 1915 
and at the Waldorf-Astoria in 1916 the big social 
event of the week was the Plummer luncheon, 
at neither of which did O. M. Plummer eat a 
mouthful. It was not in the strict sense a social 
affair. Each was rather a_ socio-educational 
circus or vaudeville performance of the educa- 
tional four hundred. 

The achievement was a speech a minute, one- 
half by Plummer and the other half by Grace 
Strachan and Robert J. Aley, Cora Wilson Stewart 
and F. B.. Dyer, Grace Shepard and Charles 
H. Keyes, Josephine Corliss Preston and Arthur 
F. Chamberlain, and eleven other pairs of saints 
and sinners. 

At New York it cost two dollars to enjoy the 
Hungarian Bell Ringers, but at Portland the 
whole show—potatoes, onions and all—will cost 
only one dollar, if you get your order in in 
season. O. M. Plummer, North Portland, Ore- 
gon, rings in the cash as he rings down the 
speakers. Eventually, why not now? 
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It 1s a poor specimen of a city that has not 
raised teachers’ salaries in the last year. The 
high cost of living hits no one harder than it 
does teachers. 


We should not take the United States census 
estimates of population seriously. 


The cartoonist cannot fool with Easter, which 
is another thing to be thankful for. 


The Junior College is sure to follow the Junior 
High School. 


N. E. A., Portland, Oregon, July 7-14. 
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GEORGE H. MARTIN* 


Homo inter Homines. 
Mason S. Srone, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 


Not only was he rare in his professional abili- 
ties, which were recognized and highly appre- 
ciated in the commonwealth which he served long 
and faithfully, not only was he rare in his intel- 
lectual ability to analyze speedily and _ skilfully 
any proposition within the scope of his profession 
and to determine its essence; but he was emi- 
nently rare on account of the great friendliness 
of his nature, which won to him and attached 
permanently all who came within the influence 
of his kind personality, but he was pre-eminently 
rare on account of the qualities of soul which he 
manifested in his unswerving allegiance to right 
and duty and his willingness on all occasions to 
stand and to speak for the great fundamental 
principles of liberty of opinion, of justice among 
men, and of righteousness in the world. 





*Received too late to accompany the tributes to Mr. Martin in our 
issue of April 12. 
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TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


BY E. 


Training for citizenship means a great deal 
more than bringing up a boy sothat he can vote 


wisely or govern efficiently, just as citi- 
zenship itself is a much bigger thing 
than voting one day out of the three hun- 


dred sixty-five. Citizenship is membership in the 
community with its giving to and receiving from 
the community’s life. It means living one’s life 
in the home, the schoolroom, the shop, the street, 
day by day and week by week. It is not a mat- 
ter of sex. Woman has a part in the govern- 
ment whether she votes or not, as William H. 
Allen, formerly of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, has so well pointed out, and woman’s citi- 
zenship would still be a fact even though she had 
no part in the government. Nor is citizenship a 
matter of age. Our junior citizens need not 
wait until they are twenty-one to enter into our 
civic and community life. Just as children are 
needed in the home to make the family circle 
complete, so does the community need its chil- 
dren and their co-operation and help even before 
they come to maturity. While training for citi- 
zenship includes preparing the boy for the posi- 
tion of father, brother, wage-earner, employer 
and voter, and the girl for her duties and oppor- 
tunities for service as mother, sister, wage- 
earner, housekeeper, purchaser, etc., yet it will 
also mean training for straight-seeing, right- 
thinking and public-spirited action even when the 
children are still under our guidance in school. 
In short, it will be education for life as it touches 
other lives. From this point of view, therefore, 
civic education includes vocational and physical, 
intellectual and cultural, moral and religious edu- 
cation, and is as broad as human need. It is 
training the citizen to work, to play, to think, to 
enjoy, to serve, to worship, and is “co-existent 
with effective education in general.” (Commis- 
sioner Claxton.) 

If you will grant the above statement you will 
be ready for the next one, namely, that one of the 
most valuable studies in the schools at the present 
time is the new civics. Call it “community civics”’ 
“socialized civics,’ “dynamic civics,’ anything 
you please, but let it be a vitalized and _ living 
study and it is worth while whatever name it 
bears. In the hands of a live teacher it can be 
used to instruct and inspire the student so that he 
will feel deeply, think clearly and act wisely in 
all matters affecting the community. No one of 
these three aims should be overlooked. For just 
as feeling without thought to guide it and action 
to express it is mere sentimentality, so thought 
without sympathy and social feelings may be 
wicked and cruel, and action without judgment 
ruling it may result in harm rather than good. 
As the term is now generally interpreted, com- 
munity civics is not necessarily “local” civics. 
Indianapolis, Newark, N. J., and others of our 
American have recently awakened to a 
healthy zself-consciousness and self-examination 
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that have resulted in the introduction into their 
curricula of the study of their respective munici- 
palities. (Cf. Civic Education in Elementary 
Schools as illustrated in Indianapolis, Bulletin 
1915, No. 17, whole number 642, United States 
Bureau of Education. Also, The Study of 
Newark, N. J., “A study of their own city by the 
children of the city in the schools of the city,” 
compiled by the school authorities of Newark 
with the co-operation of their city librarian, John 
Cotton Dana.) But this term “community 
civics” is used to represent the point of view 
rather than the geographical limitations of the 
study, and the study of Newark or Indianapolis, 
etc., may, in the hands of the poor teacher, be 
nearly as dry and valueless as the old-time civil 
government so amusingly described by Dr. J. 
Lynn Barnard of the School of Pedagogy, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania: “The pupil in the ele- 
mentary. school has been lucky in the past if he 
has escaped penal servitude for one awful win- 
ter while he memorized the federal constitution. 
And when the secondary school was reached he 
probably received another indeterminate sen- 
tence in the form of an encounter with an appall- 
ing array of juiceless facts about how we are gov- 
erned, sacredly removed from practical applica- 
tion and carefully smuggled in with an equally 
uninspiring survey of United States history. 
And this was supposed to be education—dis- 
cipline!” The teacher who has seen the vision 
and caught the spirit of community civics pill 
lead his pupils to study the state and federal gov- 
ernments, as well as the local one, as organiza- 
tions of people for mutual protection and wel- 
fare; and teach his classes in such a way that 
“government” will no longer be an abstract term, 
but will always be visualized as men and women 
working together for the good of the greatest 
number. 

Arthur W. Dunn, the well-known author 
of The Community and the Citizen, gives as the 
chief aims of community civics: “The cultivation 
of an interest in one’s civic relations, the develop- 
ment of a worthy motive, the establishment of a 
spirit and ‘habit of team-work, the training of 
good judgment when confronted with a civic sit- 
uation, and the inculcating of initiative.” To 
cultivate an abiding civic interest means much 
more than to make a subject interesting. It is 
comparatively easy for a teacher to meet a class 
of thirty or forty students and keep them atten- 
tive and alert while they are with him, but to 
make the interest carry beyond the four walls of 
the schoolroom, so to touch their lives that they 
go out into their homes and neighborhoods with 
the wish to serve and the will to do, that is a very 
different proposition. Also, it is the one thing 
worth while. “The traitor is quite as anxious to 
know the terms and salaries of the different pub- 
lic offices as the patriot. Grafters usually have 
accurate knowledge of the way in which the gov- 














ernment machine runs. The knowledge is good, 
but the disposition of the knowledge is, after all, 
the central thing.” (The Teaching of Citizenship 
by Edwin Holt Hughes.) If we can get our boys 
and girls to feel that through the open door of 
the school they must come in to learn and go out 
to serve, a very great many of the pressing prob- 
lems of the republic will have been solved. 

According to the outline prepared by the Mas- 
sachusetts Committee and published by the 
Bureau of Education in Washington, training for 
citizenship must begin even before the child en- 
ters school and must continue throughout life. 
From the time when the child gains its first im- 
pressions Of co-operation and responsibility in 
the home before it seeks admission to the school, 
to the day when, in secondary school or college, 
his work culminates in elementary economics, 
sociology and civics, his teacher must be at work, 
now trying to turn the gang spirit of the boys and 
the groping sentimentality of the girls into use- 
ful channels of social feeling, social thought, and 
social action, and again aiming to interpret the 
community in terms of an ever widening relation- 
ship, and laying the foundation for nation-wide 
prosperity and a world-wide peace. 

Another very helpful means of training our 
boys and girls to be ‘good citizens is to give them 
practice in self-government. This has taken 
many forms, from the school-cities as organized 
by Wilson L. Gill, president of the American 
Patriotic League, Philadelphia, to the George 
Junior Republic of Freeville, N. Y., and the juve- 
nile cities of Ithaca, Cortland, Syracuse, ete. 
(Cf. The Outlook for November 18, 1914, “The 
Junior Citizen in Action.) One fact must be kept 
clearly in mind in this sort of thing, namely, that 
the aim is to teach our boys and girls, not 
student-government, but — self-government. In 
some of the school cities, etc., we find a scheme 
of monitorship which has practically no value ex- 
cept to make things a little, a very little, easier 
for the teachers. If the system of student gov- 
ernment is properly managed it may even make 
more work for the teachers at first, but it will be 
so worth while that no true teacher will hesitete 
to use it for that reason, and in the end, by the cul- 
tivation of splendid habits of self-control, self- 
reliance and personal efficiency, it will more than 
repay whatever effort the teachers give to it. It 
may even chance that the teachers themselves 
will begin to learn some valuable lessons through 
the introduction of student participation in the 
management of the school, among others the sal- 
utary truth that “Others also have brains.” In 
this connection it is well to remember the fol- 
lowing: “It is not the form of school govern- 
ment which is of the greatest moment. It is 
rather whether the pupils are actually getting 
any practice in shouldering responsibility and in 
deciding things for-themselves as they will have 
to do when they leave school. A school to out- 
ward appearance governed according to a strict 
monarchical scheme might furnish large charac- 
ter-forming opportunities along this line. So 
also might a school in which there was very lit- 
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tle said about government at all.” (King’s Edu- 
cation for Social Efficiency.) 


The Juvenile Street Cleaning Organization, 
the Waring League, and the Junior Police of 
New York City are also attempts to organize the 
activities of our young people and to get them 
to function. The pledge of the former organi- 
zation is: ““We, who are soon to be citizens of 
New York, the largest city on the American con- 
tinent, desire to have her possess a name which 
is above reproach. And we therefore agree to 
keep from littering her streets and as far as pos- 
sible to prevent others from doing the same, in 
order that our city may be as clean as she is 
great, and as pure as she is free.” (The writer of 
this article objects to the phrase, “who are soon 
to be citizens of New York,” and would substi- 
tute for it “junior citizens of New York.”) 

Any one contemplating introducing a system 
of self-government into his school cannot do bet- 
ter than to study the ideas of Thomas Mott 
Osborne and his Mutual Welfare League. True 
he is working with adults rather than children, 
and with delinquents instead of the undeveloped, 
but perhaps there is less difference between those 
he especially wants to help and those we work 
with than would at first appear. At least he gives 
us a splendid example in one respect, he really 
takes his hands off the reins and gives the mem- 
bers a chance to take action without too much 
advice and too many suggestions from him. 
Some teachers are like the little boy who was 
constantly pulling a plant up by its roots to see 
if it was growing. On the other hand, remem- 
ber this, too, O teacher: “A child that is learn- 
ing to walk must walk in order to learn; but he 
should not be expected to walk very far, nor to 
carry heavy burdens.” (Arthur W. Dunn.) It 
is in the balancing of these two ideas that the 
teacher will meet with success or failure. 

One individual who especially needs training 
for citizenship, but is often overlooked, is the 
stranger that is within our gates, our “citizen by 
choice.” Shall we find in him an asset or a men- 
ace? We cannot afford to ignore him or con- 
descendingly refer to him as one of those ignorant 
foreigners, and then wonder at his inclination to 
cling to the old in his bewilderment and failure 
to understand the new. Los Angeles, California, 
and Rochester, New York, are two of the cities 
that have had their eyes opened to their respon- 
sibility and opportunity in this direction. The 
superintendents of schools in these two cities are 
very courteous and helpful in their response to 
requests for information as to their methods. 
Among other men and groups of men at work for 
our foreign-born and interested in solving the 
problem of the hyphen are the Immigrant Publi- 
cation Society, 241 Fifth avenue, New York City, 
which publishes a Baedeker for the Immigrant in 
several languages and a fine little collection of 
inspiring biographies of some of our most noted 
Americans; Percy Mackaye, who has contributed 
a masque to this cause (The New Citizenship: A 
Civic Ritual Devised for Places of Public Meet- 
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ing in America); the founders and promoters of 
Americanization Day, etc. 

As for the teacher of good citizenship, he has 
a greater opportunity, 2 greater responsibility 
and a greater task than almost any other citizen 
in the republic. Also, he thas less chance of 
knowing what his own personal results are. His 
lot it is to labor on, with perseverance and abid- 
ing faith, happy in the belief that he is building 
for the future, and that the little ships that he so 
bravely and yet so fearfully launches out onto the 
great ocean of life will stand the stress of wind 
and storm all the better because the had a share 
in their building. And perhaps some day, if he 
has been very faithful and very earnest and true 
to his trust, his fellow-citizens will rise up and 
say of him as was once said of another: “His 
life was a better lesson in the responsibility of 
Christian citizenship than any lecturer can put 
into words, for he did what we write about, and 
he proved what we assert.” 
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TRIP OF SEVEN DAYTONIANS 


Continued from page 433. 
whole afternoon showing us school buildings. We 
discussed with him various phases of the busi- 
ness management of the Minneapolis school sys- 
tem. We learned from him regarding the finan- 
cial methods which are being used, accounting, 
budget procedure, purchasing, repairs, procuring 
of unit costs, etc., in the Minneapolis schools. 
All new buildings in the city are being standard- 
ized. We discussed. thoroughly the problem of 
heating and ventilating. Minneapolis will not 
consider the use of furnace blast heating plants. 
The preference there is for a low-pressure steam 








plant. Mr. Womrath states that furnaces are 
considered absolutely undesirable for school 
buildings. He is at present making a very com- 


plete study of the whole heating proposition. 

The Superintendent of Schools in Minneapolis 
has recently completed a five-year building pro- 
gram for the school system. This plan is being 
checked over by the Bureau of Municipal Research 
at the request of the Minneapolis delegation in 
the legislature. Mr. Rightor spent from two 
o’clock till six Saturday afternoon at a confer- 
ence between the board of education, school of- 
ficials, members of the municipal research com- 
mittee of the Civic and Commerce Association, 
Bureau officers, and the Minneapolis delegation 
in the state legislature relative to the proposed 
program, 

We visited the Kansas City Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. This includes the Junior College, the 
Teachers’ Training School, the School of 
Mechanical Arts, the Business Training School, 
and also an evening high school. The enroll- 
ment in the day school is about five hundred, and 
in the evening high school about thirty-one hun- 
dred. Superintendent Miller and other board 
members also visited several of the city schools. 

In St. Louis’ we had a conference with the 
Commissioner of School Buildings relative to the 
organization of the building and maintenance de- 
partment. We visited one grade school, the 


vacuum cleaner. 


Bryan Mullanphy, and one high school, the 
Grover Cleveland. 

Bryan Mullanphy School is one of the latest 
and the best grade school buildings in St. Louis. 
It cost $235,000, and was designed by William B. 
Ittner, who is the best school architect in the 
United States. It is a twenty-four-room build- 
ing, complete in every detail, with all the special 
rooms necessary including. an excellent audito- 
rium, two large play-rooms which can be used as 
gymnasiums, a beautiful kindergarten room, and 
the special rooms of all kinds. It is heated by a 
steam plant, ventilated by a fan and air washer 
system, and is cleaned three times a day with a 
For a city which can afford the 
best in school buildings, this type of building is 
very desirable. 

Grover Cleveland High School is the largest 
and newest of the St. Louis high schools. It has 
been in use two years and cost about $731,000. 

The trip as a whole was very much worth- 
while from the standpoint of what we saw and 
also from the standpoint of co-operation with the 
board of education. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW SUBJECT FOR 
-. §$CHOOLS 
BY ARLAND PD. WEEKS 


of Education, North Dakota Agricultural 
College 


The designation of an annual fire prevention 
day and the general practice of having fire drills 
are a fitting introduction to a more extensive 
teaching of fire prevention. Several of the states 
now have laws requiring that the subject of fire 
avoidance be taught in schools. Among these 
states are Kansas, Oregon, Montana, Nebraska, 
Ohio and Iowa. The laws in these states contem- 
plate substantial instruction for lessening the an- 
nual fire waste and diminishing the personal 
dangers due to fires. 

Such legislation is justified, for the subject of 
fire prevention is not one that can adequately be 
treated on a single day. Consider the topics as- 
sociated with the subject. There is the matter of 
insurance, itself deserving somewhat lengthy con- 
sideration. The various forms of apparatus by 
which fires are extinguished is a topic of outstand- 
ing importance. It is well known that some of 
the commercial extinguishers are relatively use- 
less and others are highly efficient, but what does 
the average citizen or school graduate know 
about such vital matters? Spontaneous combus- 
tion, faulty flues, gasoline, the safety match, 
lightning rods, forest and prairie fires, the 
motion picture hazard, organized agencies for 
fire prevention, and many other topics taken to- 
gether form a subject matter which should re- 
quire several weeks of thorough instruction. The 
science of fire avoidance is sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to warrant its serious study in detail. 

Preferably the subject should be introduced as 
a distinct one, carrying in secondary schools a 
definite amount of credit. It is possible, however, 
to regard fire avoidance as falling within another 
subject, as civics, general science, physical geog- 
raphy or physics. The subject might be intro- 
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duced through supplementary reading. Both ele- 
mentary and high schools may undertake to im- 
part this vital information. The great preponder- 
ance of attendance in the elementary schools as 
compared with the secondary schools would sug- 
gest the universal teaching of fire avoidance in the 
upper grades. 

There is hardly a subject that lends itself more 
readily to simple laboratory exercises. Experi- 
ments with lamps, matches, gasoline, kerosene, 
spontaneous combustion, fire extinguishers, cel- 
luloid and the like may be multiplied indefinitely, 
to the effectiveness of the teaching and clearness 
of impression upon the student. 

It would seem that fire avoidance should com- 
mand space in crowded curricula because of its 
extreme economic importance. The sum repre- 
senting the annual fire waste in the United States 
would very largely support the entire public 
school system. Ina _ country where the public 
schools are the boast of the citizens the fire waste 
exceeds many times over, for the population, the 
fire waste of any other country in the world. As 
a nation we specialize in the burning up of our 
property through ignorance and_ carelessness. 
The schools have stood idly by and not done what 
they should toward preventing fires. It is high 
time that the teacher became a greater economic 
factor by attacking fire waste through suitable 
courses in the public schools. 
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ADDITIONAL CREDIT 


Buffalo, N. Y., February 22, 1917. 
My dear Mr. Winship :— 


I want to thank you very warmly for your generous 
notice of our Salary Schedule Study. I would be 
glad, if you are willing to make a statement in your 
paper to the effect that much of the credit should be 
given to Frederick E. Shapleigh, our Research sec- 
retary, who handled the greater part of the detail of 
this study. Also that the essential of a good salary 
schedule, which you quote in its entirety, is taken 
from Frofessor Ellwovud P. Cubberley’s writings. 1 
am particularly anxious that credit should be given 
to him for them. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Florence Noye, 
Chairman Research Committee. 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE PIG 

The following from The Public Schools, published in 
Denver, Colorado, is a unique example of a lesson in 
thrift and economy :— 

“As an object lesson in thrift and economy, as well as 
to encourage stock raising, the pupils of District 24 are 
raising a pig. At the beginning of school the teachers 
asked the children to bring dimes, nickles or pennies 
and soon had enough to get a fair-sized pig. (In some 
cases interested patrons or the board might be willing to 
donate a pig or shoat). The older boys, with the help 
of the teacher, constructed a pen and house, the children 
brought straw for a bed and daily the scraps from the 
noon lunches are gathered and carried to the feed trough. 
Upon these, together with the scraps and slop from the 
teachers’ kitchen, the pig is prospering. The children 
wanted to bring feed for it, but this not being necessary, 
the idea was discouraged, though it may be necessary 
later when the pig will have grown larger. (In case the 
teacher or teachers do not live at or near the school- 
house, some boy nearby would gladly see to the feeding 
of the pig over Saturday and Sunday.) At the end of 
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the year the pig will be disposed of in some way profit- 
able to the district. It may be killed and served at a ban- 
quet dinner or sold and the proceeds used to purchase 
books for the school library or for any other need of the 
school. The latter is proposed in District 24.  Inci- 
dentally, the children will learn some facts about hog- 
raising that will be of great value to them when settled 
on farms of their own.”—Contributed by Institute for 
Public Service, 51 Chambers street, New York, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
UNION 

The program of the twenty-fourth convention of the 
International Kindergarten Union, to be held in Bos- 
ton, May 7-11, is so rich and varied that all inter- 
ested in the education of little children will find muck 
to help and inspire them. 

Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday evenings will be 
devoted to the consideration of music, art and literature 
for children. Such names as Thomas Surette, Walter Sar- 
gent and Calvin Cady are assurance enough of expert and 
stimulating papers on these important topics. These meet- 
ings will be made even more delightful by especial 
selections of music, both vocal and instrumental, suited? 
to little children, and by the telling of stories for chil- 
dren by Miss Marie Shedlock of England, and John f. 


Cronan and Mrs, Theodore Borst (Sara Cone Bryant) of 
Boston. 





The afternoon sessions on Monday will be especially 
for kindergarten workers. Training teachers and su- 
pervisors will consider how to secure the spirit of so- 
cial service in the young women training for kinder- 
garten work. The discussion will be led by Dr. An- 
dress of the Boston Normal School, whose talk om 
the psychological aspect of the situation will be fol- 
lowed by contributions from well-known leaders in 
the practical work. At the same time the kindergart- 
ners are to consider group work for children, the dis- 
cussion to centre around the comparative merits of 
spontaneous and organized groups, a subject of vital 
interest to all. 

The evening session on the same day brings to many 
the first opportunity to hear the new Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Education, Hon. Payson Smith, om 
the influence the kindergarten has exerted on higher 
schools. There will also be an interesting address on “The 
Kindergarten’s Contribution to the Great Problem of 
Americanization,” by Dr. Caroline Hedger of Chicago. 

One of the most interesting gatherings takes place 
on Thursday afternoon, when a great mass meeting of 
kindergartners and primary teachers will listen to Mr. 
Edsall of New York, Dr. Dyer of Boston, and Miss 
Dobbs, chairman of the National Primary Council, om 
various aspects of the closer relation of kindergarten 
and elementary school activities, an educational topic 
of utmost importance. 

Business meetings, and Delegates’ Day, and various 
social activities round out the busy days. Knowing 
how eager visitors to Boston are for an opportunity to 
see its many places of interest, excursions at reasonable 
rates have been planned to Wellesley and Harvard Col- 
leges, Historic Boston, the Art Museum, Lexington 
and Concord, and the North Shore. 

Wednesday a luncheon will be served to all officers, 
delegates and associate members at the Somerset, and: 
various teas and luncheons throughout the week are 
being planned under the auspices of the training 
schools and alumnae associations. 

The headquarters for the Convention will be at the 
Somerset, Commonwealth avenue. Information regard- 
ing other accommodations can be obtained from Miss- 
Frances Tredick, 36 Alpine street, Malden, Massachu- 
setts, and information regarding railroad rates fromr 
Dr. Henry Babcock, 31 Trinity Court, Boston. 
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A CACTUS ORCHARD, NEAR TUCSON, ARIZONA 


NON-NATURALIZED TEACHERS 


The following letters present a safe and sane 
way of meeting the situation :— 


Cincinnati, April 4, 1917. 
Mr. Randall J. Condon, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

of the fact that a state of war is 
about to be declared existing between the United States 
and Germany, I, being a German citizen, feel that to 
longer continue in the service of the public schools would 
not be in accordance with public policy. 


Dear Sir: In view 


I therefore ask that the Board of Education release me 
from my contract and allow me to resign from my pres- 
ent position as German teacher at the Lincoln School, 
resignation to take effect on April 6. 

It is with a distinct feeling of regret that I sever my 
connections with the school system of Cincinnati, but I do 
not think it honorable either to continue teaching at such 
a time as this or to take out naturalization papers in order 
to protect my position. 

I hope that at another time and under different circum- 
stances, if I am still a resident of Cincinnati, I may be 
able to resume my work. 

I leave with the best of feeling and good will toward 
you and especially my associates at Lincoln School and 
feel extremely sorry that circumstances have arisen which 
make it best for me not to appear in a public position. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Frida Schmitzer Lammers. 

Cincinnati, April 6, 1917. 


(Signed ) 


Mrs.) Frida S. Lammers, 

3810 Millsbrae Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
My dear Mrs. Lammers: I cannot express to you how 
deeply I appreciate the fine spirit and high sense of honor 
which appear in your letter of the fourth, resigning your 
position as teacher in the Lincoln School and asking to be 
relieved of duty on April 6. 

I very deeply regret the necessity which makes it ad- 
visable for you to sever your connection with the schools 
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of Cincinnati, in which you have rendered service of such 
exceptional value. 


With very deep respect for the action which you are 
prompted to take, I am 


Sincerely yours, 


Randall J. Condon, 
Superintendent of Schools: 

Two other teachers left the service for the 
same cause. Others took out naturalization 
papers promptly and of their own motion. 

Of these, one of them came to the superin- 
tendent and said: “Are you going to make me be- 
come an American citizen?” 

“Certainly not, no one can do that but your- 
self. I advise you to go home and think the sit- 
uation over all by yourself and consult none but 
yourself and settle it with yourself what you 
ought to do in the circumstances.” In two days, 


heartily and happily he applied for naturalization 
papers. 





UNITED STATES RESOURCES 
[Houston Chronicle.] 


If the United States should ever be summoned to 
exert her full power the world would be astounded. 

Great as the exhibition of German endurance and 
ingenuity has been, the American people could double 
it and then have something in reserve. 

In the first place, we have 20,000,000 men, and, com- 
paratively speaking, every one of them is a man. 

In the second place, we have 2,000,000 square miles 
of agricultural territory. 

In the third place, we have water power enough to 
run every mill wheel in the world. 

In the fourth place, we have ample supplies of coal, 
iron, oil, copper, lead and other essential minerals. 

In the fifth place, we have a credit unequaled by any 
nation, and about) equal to the three foremost com- 
bined. 

In the sixth place, we have an initiative, an original- 
ity of thought and a spontaneous loyalty on the part 
of all the people which is the greatest of all assets. 
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TEACHING TO LIE 


On receiving a dime from a woman with a child the 
conductor rang up two fares. The mother asked why he 
did this, adding that she had never paid carfare for her 
child, whereupon the conductor inquired the child’s age. 
The mother replied: “Four and a half years.” After the 
nickel was returned the child, in a low tone, asked her 
mother why she said four and a half years, when she was 
five and a half years old? When the mother persisted in 
the lie the child said: “Don’t you remember my party on 
my birthday, nearly a half a year ago?” 

The passengers in the car knew that this child did not 
learn to lie from her little playmates, neither did she 
learn this lesson in our public schools—A. L. M., in San 
Francisco Chronicle. 
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G. A. A., Idaho: The Journal gives us the educational 
news in such good form, and the breezy editorials of Dr. 
Winship hit the nail so squarely on the head, and his judg- 
ment of school affairs of all kinds is so very good that 
no school man can afford to be without the Journal of 
Education, 

















BOOK 


‘THE TRAINING OF MEN FOR THE WORLD'S 
FUTURE. By Charles Franklin Thwing. New York: 
bony Platt & Peck Co. Cloth, 48 pages. Price, $1.25, 
net. 

President Thwing of Western Reserve University has 
a brooding mind from which have come many books, 
all of them bringing some new thought and message 
into being. He has written many books, but never as 
the writer of books. He has found more leisure in a 
busy life than most men of leisure find in a leisure life. 
Leisure is not idleness. True leisure needs to be the 
brooding time of thought upon activities already past 
and other activities that are to be. President Thwing 
has always been in positions of great responsibility, has 
always met all responsibilities of position fully as well 
as successfully and has always had time for something, 
special and important, as a by-product of his life. This, 
his latest book, is an admirable demonstration of this 
phase of his life. It is distinctively a university book, 
a grappling with vital university problems that are to be 
rather than those that have been or even are. 

This book would never have been written but for the 
wars of the time. It could not have been written had 
President Thwing not been thrilling with university life 
for a third of a century, nor could it have been writ- 
ten had he not luxuriated in science and literature, did 
he not know the masters of poetry and of poetic prose. 
As a result of his composite life, of his devotion to 
the improvement of youth through scholastic idealism 
and humanitarian realism, “The Training of Men for 
the World’s Future” is a book of the day by a man of 
the day for the men of tomorrow. 


DUE COMMEDIE MODERNE. Edited with notes and 
vocabulary by Emilio Goggio, Instructor in Italian in 
the University of California. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 130 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

It is unfortunate that there is so little really first class 
‘material available for the use of beginners in Italian, and 
that beginners in Italian are so pitifully few in American 
ainiversities. Mr. Goggio’s excellent text is an important 
step towards the remedying of both these conditions. He 
combines the natural aptitude of the teacher of Italian 
blood with an American training of the best type and 
considerable experience with American college classes. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that his text pro- 
vides practically ideal reading material, capably and ade- 
quately edited. 

The two comedies are “O Bere O Affogare,” by Leo 
Di Castelnovo, and “Lumie di Sicilia,” by Luigi Piran- 
dello. Both are one-act prose plays, written in a col- 
loquial, not too heavy style, and are well adapted for text- 
book use. Mr. Goggio has provided adequate notes and 
vocabulary, making a special effort to reproduce the 
Italian idioms in everyday English. 

The book should form part of the required work in 
every first-year course in Italian. The Ginn firm is to be 
commended for making available this eminently satis- 
factory text in what is not a very profitable field from the 
publisher’s standpoint. More power to such efforts! 


—_—— 


A PRACTICAL PHYSICS MANUAL. By W. R. 
Ahrens, T. L. Harley, E. E. Burns. Philadelphia: 
P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co. Iilustrated. Price, 


$1.25. 

These three authors are instructors in physics in 
Chicago High Schools and have had plenty of experi- 
ence in the special line the book indicates. The result 
of theory and practice has produced a manual based on 
practical physics,—a foundation which they deem as 
important for a manual as for a textbook. 

Simple fundamental experiments, omitting useless 
manipulation, are divided into three groups, the whole 
illustrated with 133 diagrams. The first contains a gen- 
eral course sufficiently comprehensive to prepare stu- 
dents for college. The second has in addition techni- 
cal or engineering specialties for boys; and a third 
group is designed especially for girls, embracing those 
of household application. ' ; 

A useful appendix closes this valuable aid to physics 
instruction. en) ey 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Thomas E. Rankin 
and Wilford M. Aikin. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 427 pp. Price, $1.20. 
This volume on English literature has for its aim 

to bring out the beauty in the works of every writer 

of English literature and to awaken in the mind of the 
student a desire to read more of the books of the 
best authors. 

The introduction ‘gives a summary of the whole book, 
the plan being that with this broad, general view the 
student is ready for the details and the relations of 
periods and types to each other. , 

A comprehensive table, extending in time from 849 
to the present, gives every good author, the dates of 
his life and his masterpiece—an extremely helpful 
collection to refresh a memory. There are lists of 
reading books with every period, and lists of, for in- 
stance, “Books that will aid the student to be a good 
critic.” 

These are merely some of the good points of “Eng- 
glish Literature” that are most apparent. But as one 
reads on in the book the clear-cut style, the excellent 
arrangement of the subject matter, and the ideas ex- 
pressed all cause one to thank the authors for their gift 
to students of English literature. 








Since the Moving Pictures Came 


it has become a custom among the thinking class of men and women 
to go home a fter the show and right away Murine their Eyes. Two 
drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Murine at Dr ists, Wc. Ask 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., CHIVCAGO, for Book of the Eye 
free. 











|HISTORY TEXTS 


IUNLQUMUWUSUIS AYN ALE FOOSE SR 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 





BUILDERS OF OUR A HISTORY OF THE 
COUNTRY UNITED STATES 
‘ FOR SCHOOLS 
GERTRUDE VAN DUYN By 
SOUTHWORTH McLauGaHLiN and VAN TYNE 
es «<= °6's Mae Volume I—Seventh Grade . 60c 
BookII . ... . - 63c Volume II— Eighth Grade . 70c 





For Intermediate Grades. In One Volume, $1.00 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Westermann’s STORY OF THE ANCIENT NA- 
TIONS. 12 mo. Cloth $1.50 
McLaughlin’s READINGS IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE AMERICAN NATION. 12 


mo. 
i,” lie aR PSE ARIE roe oie GEES Ere aeS Ear Renee $1.50 
McLaughlin’s HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
NATION. I8 mo. Cloth... .cocececss $1.50 


Munro and Whitcomb’s MEDIEVAL AND MOD- 
ERN HISTORY. 12 mo. Cloth 50 


TEACHERS’ BOOKS 
Professional Books Every Teacher Should Own. 


Klapper’s THE TEACHING | Klapper’s TEACHING CHIL- 
OF ARITHMETIC. DREN TO READ. 


Klapper's THE TEACHING | Betts’ THE MIND AND ITS 
OF ENGLISH. EDUCATION. 


Write us for detailed information. 
THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS 
_D. Appleton & Company. 35 W. 32d St., New York 


seeeeee® 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 
APRIL. 


25-27: American Association 
Collegiate Registrars. 
of Kentucky, Lexington. 
Gillis, University of 
secretary. 

95-28: Kentucky Educational Asso- 





of 
University 

Ezra L. 
Kentucky, 


ciation. Louisville. 

28: Southern New_ Hampshire 
School Men’s Club, Keene. Philip 
H. Kimball, headmaster Peter- 


boro, N. H., High School, secre- 
tary 

30-May 1: Federation of Illinois Col- 
leges. James Millikin University, 
Decatur, Il. 


MAY. 
8-5: Mississippi Teachers Association, 
Columbus. 


4-5: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Association of Northern Illinois. 
DeKalb. 

7-11: International Kindergarten 
Union, Boston. Miss Caroline I. 
Aborn, Boston, Director of Kin- 
dergartens, Chairman of Local 
Committee. 


JUNE. 

9: Conference on Classical Studies. 
Princeton University, Princeton, 
National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. William T. Cross, 315 Ply- 
mouth Court, Chicago, secretary. 

29-July 3: American Institute of 
Instruction, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge. J. 
A. Pitman, Salem Normal School, 
secretary. 


6-13: 


JULY. 


7-14: National Education Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. Durand 
W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
secretary, 


SEPTEMBER. 


10-15: State Fair Spelling Bee, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
OCTOBER. 
12-13: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 


sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 
Ashley T. Conrad, Superior, pres- 
ident: Miss Agnes E. Bury, vice- 
president; Miss Bertha J. Bauer, 
secretary; R. A. Quick, treasurer. 

29-81: Colorado Education Asso- 
ciation, Western Division, Grand 
Junction, Miss Agnes Young, 
Montrose, secretary. 

831-November 2: Colorado Educa- 
tion Association, Southern Division, 


Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 
secretary. 

NOVEMBER. 
1-3: Colorado Education Associa- 


tion, Eastern Division, Denver. 
James H. Kelley, Gunnison, presi- 
dent; H. B. Smith, Denver, sec- 
retary general association. 

15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Kansas City. President, 








great economy. 


1 cup sugar 

1% cups flour 

3 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
1 egg 

6 tablespoons hot water 


— 
DIRECTIONS—Mix and sift dry in- 


gredients; stir in well beaten egg; 
add hot water; beat well until 











No Alum 








| Reducing the Ego Bill 


With the use of Royal Baking Powder, fewer eggs are 
required and in some recipes, may be omitted altogether. 


Just add about a teaspoon of Royal for each egg 
omitted and you will obtain excellent results and effect 


The following recipe is given as a practical illustration: 
JELLY ROLL 


The old method called for 3 eggs 


TROYAL 


Made from Cream of Tartar, which is 
derived from grapes. 


smooth; pour into well greased pan. 
Batter should benot more than 4 inch 
thick for cakes to roll nicely. Bake in 
slow oven. When baked,turn cakeon 
sheet of brown paper, well dusted 
with powered sugar. Beat jelly with 
fork and spread oncake. With sharp 
knife,trim off allcrusty edges and roll 
it up by lifting one side of the paper. 
Thecake will break if allowed to cool 
before rolling. To keep the roll per- 
fectly round, rollup in cloth until cool. 


No Phosphate 

















Ira Richardson, Maryville; secre- 


tary-treasurer, E, 
lumbia. 


M. Carter, Co- 


/ 
> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


KINGSTON. President Howard 
Edwards of the Rhode Island State 
College at Kingston has announced 
that the members of the senior class 
would be given their degrees at once 
in order that they may go out and 
help the farmers to plan their spring 
planting. 


CONNECTICUT. 

TUHINGTON. Superintendent 
E. C. Witham has presented to the 
school board a plan for school and 
home gardening to be undertaken this 
season as a patriotic as well as educa- 
tional measure. To save the expense 
of a special teacher he proposed to 
conduct it in connection with the 
manual training department, giving 
the sixth, seventh and eighth grade 
boys considerable out-of-door work at 
once. Mr, Witham hopes that as far 
as possible parents will set aside for 
their children portions of the home 
garden or yard, and that in addition 
some citizen or citizens will offer the 
use of plots of ground in convenient 
location for pupils who have no ac- 
cess to land. One such lot of an acre 
or more has already been offered. 
The pupils will keep strict account of 
the expenditures and receipts and the 
school department will probably make 


some arrangements for advancing fer- 
tilizers and seeds, expecting to be re- 
imbursed when the profits begin to 
come in. The members of the board 
accepted the superintendent’s plan. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. Dr. Henry S. West 
of this city, who has been in the edu- 
cational department of Cincinnati of 

is selected as principal of the 
Maryland State Normal School, suc- 
ceeding Miss Richmond, who retires 
after fifty-three-years’ connection with 
the school as teacher and principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


LANCASTER. Military training in 
the public schools and the granting of 
school holidays on Washington’s and 
Lincoln’s birthdays both were de- 
feated by the school board. The 
board did, however, pass a resolution 
“agreeing in sentiment” with the move 
of the state legislature in making the 
two mentioned days school holidays, 
but suggested for the local schools 


only “patriotic exercises” on those 
days. 
ALTOONA. The following tele- 


gram was sent to President Wilson: 
“The superintendent and all of the 272 
teachers of the public schools of Al- 
toona, Pennsylvania, at this time of 
national crisis, desire to assure you of 
their undivided loyalty and united 
support in any action you may find it 
necessary to take to uphold the honor 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 





A BOOK COVER WORTH WHILE 


Is the one that will wear as well at the 
end of the year as at the beginning 


There is only ONE that has and continues to 
give Universal] Satisfaction to School Boards 


HOLDEN’S | 


Springfield, Mass. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





MASSACHUSETTS | 








and defend the rights of our country. 
H. H. Baish, superintendent of 
schools,” 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE. This city has 
rarely honored the memory of any 
citizen as much as it has honored 
the memory of Professor J. E. 
Bailey, who was for  forty-two- 
years. supervisor of music in the pub- 
lic schools of this city, who died re- 
cently at the age of eighty-six. The 
Nashville Tennessean of April 8 de- 
votes an entire page to tributes to Pro- 
fessor Bailey. 

S. W. Sherrill, state superintendent 
of public instruction, pays a high com- 
pliment to the 1917 legislature, declar- 
ing it to be the most progressive edu- 
cationally that has convened since 
1873. He says: “We are all convinced 
that the legislature acted wisely in 
amending the law by passing the bill 
otherwise providing for the main- 
tenance of our state university and by 
passing the bill providing for all the 
equalization fund to be used for equal- 
izing school terms and supplementing 
county superintendents’ salaries. 

“This legislature, in permitting a 
million-dollar bond issue and the levy- 
ing of half a mill tax for our univer- 
sity, has done more for this institution 
than has been done by all previous 
legislatures.” 





Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 Month 


All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the en- 
tire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1,200 to $1,800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. Those interested should 
write immediately to Franklin_Insti- 
tute, Dept. B220, Rochester, N. Y., 
for schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions ob- 
tainable and giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 


This state has been stirred over 
educational legislation this year as 
seldom previously. The so-called 
Dunlap bill has been the point at is- 
sue. Under the cloak of a budget 
system proposal the legislation 
would require the school workers 
of the state to enter a struggle for 
the support of the schools every two 
years, according to the State Board 
of Education. The board has issued 
a lengthy statement pointing out 
the frailties of the bill, stating that 
the bill would virtually snuff out the 
life of the normal schools of Ten- 
nessee. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Delegates to the Na- 
tional Conference on Rural Problems 
here framed a resolution suggesting 
the creation of an industrial corps of 
boys of high school age, who would 
work for the American farmers be- 
tween April and October. 

The proposal follows: “Resolved, 
that to the National Commissioner of 
Education and to state, city and other 
public school authorities we commend 
the proposal of mobilizing the boys of 
high school age in cities and towns 
into an industrial army for peaceful 
production as farm cadets, to be em- 
ployed by farmers between April and 
October, to receive school credits as 
well as pay for their labor, and to be 
supervised under national and state 
departments of education and agri- 
culture and other agencies, the pur- 
pose being to increase the food sup- 
ply in time of need and to engage the 
youth of the country in the educa- 
tional, physical and material advan- 
tages of the vocation of agriculture.” 

URBANA. President James of 
the State University wants half a 
million’ dollars more for the State 
Medical School in Chicago in order 
to make Chicago one of the really 
great medical centres of the world. 





IOWA. 
GRINNELL. Two changes cal- 
culated to improve the _ scholastic 
standards of Grinnell College have 


been adopted by the faculty of the 
institution and will go into effect 
next fall. The first is the adoption 
of more stringent English require- 
ments for the students of the college 
and the second is the limitation. 
upon a basis of scholarship, of the 
number of women who will be al- 
lowed to enter the college next fall. 

_The adoption of more stringent 
English requirements is a course 
which has been taken because of the 
prevalence of faulty English among 
a large per cent, of the students. 
Faulty English has always existed 
to about the same extent that it 
now does. Under the new plan the 
English department will be given 
the responsibility for correcting the 
evil. Not only are English require- 
ments for the students to be set 
higher, but all the students in the 
college will be under supervision, 
and if they fall below the standard 
they will be required to take extra 
work to correct their deficiencies. 
Also, a higher grade must be at- 
tained by each student taking the 
English course which is required for 
graduation. 

The limitation of women upon a 
basis of scholarship is a plan which 
the faculty adopted as a result of a 
situation which developed last fall, 
when fifty women had to be refused 
admittance to the college because 
accommodations were lacking. Un- 


der the new plan the applicants for 
admission next fall will be consid- 
ered with regard to their high 
school scholastic standings, and 
those having the best records will 
be given preference over those 


whose records are not so favorable 


The new women’s quadrangle at 
Grinnell accommodates nearly four 
hundred women No more will be 
admitted. 

OHIO 


CINCINNATI. Superintendent Ran- 
dall J. Condon urges principals and 
teachers to take every 
opportunity to teach loyalty to Amer- 


advantage of 


ican ideals and respect and devotion 
to the flag. 





-————wy—--- 
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HOW TO VITALIZE THE 
TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE 
IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS 








ROTATION OF SUBJECTS NECESSARY 












HE teaching of agriculture will not be a success as long as 
8 we teach exactly the same things over and over and over 
again, year after year. Neither will it be a success, if in 
our attempt to popularize the subject we skim all inter- | 
esting things the first year or two, leaving nothing crisp and fresh 
and new for the teachers who follow. 

















Rotate the subjects, and have something new and live each year. 
The following indicates how it can be done: 









ist Yr. 





Farm Crops; How Seeds Grow; Depth to Plant; 


TEACH Weeds; Garden; Treatment for Smut; also Removing 
GROWING Stains; Sewing; etc. 
THINGS 






2nd Yr. Rope Knots; Splicing Rope; Fly Traps and Screens; 
MAKING Cement Tank, Step, and Post; Farm Tools and Ma- 
THINGS chines; Canning; Home Conveniences. 













ord Yr. 


LIVE Animals; Poultry; Birds; Insects; Cooking. 
THINGS 















4th Yr. 


SOIL AND 
HOME 





Soil Fertility; Cultivation; Moisture; Sanitation; Beauti- 
fying the Home; Social and Community Work. 





When the four years’ work is finished, start in again with 
first year’s work. 








For further information and leaflets, write 


| 
International Harvester Company of New Jersey (Inc.) | 





Agricultural Extension Department 
Harvester Building 


Chicago, U.S.A 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 5°st0" 


Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bid- 












rHE WAY] - 
10 A GOOD) 





PROMPT 


a Os § [O74 C7 @ 


RELIABLE 
POSITION! ALBERT F. PROBST, Ph. M., Mgr., 205 N. W. University Building 






TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 





EFFICIENT 








McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 
3. F. MeCullough Geo. T, Palmer 


Gives discriminating service to em- 
ployers needing teachers and to 
teachers seeking positions. 


gailway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 


NOW READY 
THE REPORT OF THE SURVEY 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


OF GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
In One Volume Price postpaid $1.10 
This Report may be secured from 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
City Hall, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 











SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


UTAH. 


PRICE. Orson Ryan of Jordan 
will be the superintendent of Caribou 
County, of which this is the county 
seat, after July 1. His salary is to 
be $3,000, with the privilege of at- 
tending one of the National Educa- 
tional meetings at the expense oi 
the Board each year. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 





OREGON. 


SALEM. Governor Withycombe 
has appointed the State Board_on 
Textbooks for six years. Only one 
member of the former board was re- 
appointed, Miss Margaret Cosper of 
Salem. The new board has in addi- 
tion to Miss Cosper, Alfred C. 
Schmitt, Albany; Harrison G. Platt, 
Portland; Professor F. A. Tiedgen, 
superintendent of schools, Marshfield ; 
Mrs. A. E. Ivanhoe, county _ school 
superintendent, La Grande. The re- 
tiring members of the board are: T. 
M. Baldwin, Prineville; E. E. Bragg, 
La Grande; W. L. Brewster, Portland ; 
John P. O’Hara, Portland. 

PORTLAND. In an industrial 
“live exhibit” veing planned for the 
week of the National Education As- 
sociation meeting in Portland in 
July, visitors will be able to get a 
complete survey of what is being 
done in the schools. The exhibits 
will not be the ordinary pre-planned 
and prepared work, but they will 
consist of completely fitted up shops 
with young peopie working in them. 

One of the large schools in close 
proximity to the auditorium will be 
cleared of desks and other regular 
school furniture. In each room a 
shop will be installed. In one room 
boys making shoes will be at work. 


In another a complete print shop 
will be in operation training pupils 
in the art of printing. In still an- 
other room the home workshop will 
be demonstrated. This year 
each boy in the manual training 
classes of the city is being encour- 
aged to install a home workshop. 
To get the boy to do this, Supervisor 
L. L. Summers has had each manual 
training shop turn out a work bench 
for each boy, the boy himself doing 
the work on his own bench. 

In addition to the work of the 
boys all the trades work done by 
the girls will have places in the big 
working demonstration. By going 
from room to room visitors will get 
in panorama effect a complete pic- 
ture of all the useful work being 
done in the city schools. 

By unanimous vote the faculty of 
Reed College heartily endorsed the 
policy of President Wilson in seek- 
ing to preserve friendship with all 
nations, and pledged its loyal sup- 
port in whatever course the nation 
might take. Previous to the vote in 
the Senate on the President’s pro- 
posal for armed neutrality, Dr. Fos- 
ter telegraphed Senator Lane, in the 
name of the college, as follows: “In 
any event, we give and urge full sup- 
port of the President.” 

A very large majority of the stu- 
dents and faculty have persisted in 
sharing with President Wilson the 
hope that war would be unnecessary. 
In February fifteen members of the 
faculty had telegraphed Oregon’s 
representatives in Washington urg- 
ing “additional efforts to serve the 
cause of humanity without resort to 
armed force.” The faculty and stu- 
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dents have co-operated in a series 
of public assemblies and open for- 
ums in order that convictions might 
be based on full presentation of the 
evidence and sustained thinking. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Thousands of 
children besides war orphans and 
refugees have been directly affected 
by the war, according to reports 
from belligerent countries which 
have come to the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the United. States Department 
of Labor. Juvenile delinquency has 
increased, more children have been 
employed under adverse conditions, 
special measures have been necessary 
to protect the health of mothers and 
babies, and home-life has been broken 
up by the increased employment of 
mothers. 

The bureau believes that the ex- 
perience of other countries should be 
carefully considered in order that all 
possible provision may be made to 
prevent similar harm to children in the 
United States. ~The bureau has there- 
fore begun a brief review of foreign 
experience, in so far as it can be un- 
derstood from available reports, and 
will shortly publish a series of special 
articles about children in war time. 








SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 
EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


(EXCEPT BOOKS 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Write for catalog. 








STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 














RB A large assortment 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


PHOTOGRAPHS 24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Text-Books of merit, Standard Reference 
Books, Medical Books and Pedagogical Books. 


45 Write for circulars and prices. Correspondence solicited. 











of Library Books, School 


BOSTON CHICAGO 





Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 





picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 
make 24 copies, 24 in. by 3 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


ny 


ny 
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The Week in Review 


Continued from page 422 


lay in their winter's supply, fore- 
stalling the gradual rise which comes 
later, culminating in the maximum 
winter schedule. But this year, not 
only is the abnormally high price of 
from nine to ten dollars maintained, 
but a further advance is threatened in 
place of the usual reduction. Con- 
sumers who look at their empty bins 
with gloom and are in doubt what 
ourse to pursue will observe with in- 
terest that the Federal grand jury in 
New York has indicted a number of 
coal companies and dealers for con- 
spiring to advance the price of coal in 
violation of the criminal provisions of 
the Sherman anti-trust law. While 
labor and freight conditions account 
in some measure for prices higher 
than normal, there is good reason to | 
believe that these conditions are be- 
ing made the pretext for advances 
which are unreasonable and oppres- 
sive. Perhaps some relief may come 
through the Federal courts. 


A LABOR TRUCE. 


If the program of the Labor Com- 
mittee of the Council of National De- 
fence’s advisory commission, of which 

uel Gompers, president of the 
rican Federation of Labor, is the 
head, and which includes in its mem- 
bership leaders of organized labor and 
representatives of employers’ interests, 
s carried out, there will be no strikes 
or labor disputes of any kind during 





The Council advises that | 


+1 


‘+r employers nor employees in in- 


strial plants or transportation sj oa 


tems shall endeavor to take advantag 
f the country’s necessities to aaaiie 
isting standards, but that, when 
nomic or other emergencies arise 
require changes of standards, 
shall be made only after they 
have been investigated and approved 
| he Council of National Defence 


‘ ] 1] 4 e “te 
s truce certainly will be warmly 





Century Magazine Notes 


Agcording to David Jayne Hill, 

hose article, “Europe's Heritage 

il,” is announced for the May Cen- | 
Pad 


y, 11 lere were no economic ques- 
tions involved, the conflict of national- 
ties ould soon be endéd. 


Modern armies 
navies are not maintained for the 


} . 
age Wars 


urpose of ruthlessly taking human | 


r of covering rulers with glory 

They are, it is stated, on the one hand, 
ned guardians of economic advan- | 
tages already possessed ; and, on the 
er, agents of intended future de- 
lation, gradually organized for 
purposes alleged to be innocent, and 
at what is esteemed the auspicious 


ment despatched upon their mis- | 
sion of aggression. Mere interna- | 


tional misunderstandings are readily 

Ieee > “ 2 . > an 
1djusted where there is the will to ad- 
just them; but against the deliberately 


rmed policies of national business | 


expansion—the reaching out for new 


ritory, increased population, war | 


lemnities, coaling-stations, trade 
nopolies, control of markets, sup- 
lies of raw materials, and advan- 
geous treaty privileges, to be pro- 
d under the shadow of the sword— 
there is no defence except the power 
to thwart or obstruct them by armed 


Mode rm | 
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* * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * s 





agency work is most satisfactory when a candidate writes ts as often happens at this 
season of the year “Perbaps you might be interested to know that I received 
my contract to teach another year in with a raise - -* hundred and fifty dollars. 


Needless to say I am greatly pleased AG NCY \ ORK : as been of permanent value in 
and surprised.’ fe feel our E 1 s like this, where the rise 
in salary is about three times that usually given. _ a teacher is com- 
paratively simple; to place a teacher w here she nts — that the authorities 


we Seunaeet, fan: ie Ue only eee iy" > SATISFACTORY. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 














OURK BOOKLET 
The Albert Teachers ABENCY TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | with new chapters, egestive letters, etc. sed as text in 
Western Office : SpoKANE, WASHINGTON Schools of Education and Normal Schools onan address 








Tw Pratt Teachers’ Amecy *S 


| Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. wM.0O. PRATT, Mer 





MEMCAM ; : TEACHERS’ AGENCY fries ana? Families 


andFOR N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
| to parents. Call on or address 
| 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert and has filled l un- 
dreds of high grade positions (ip to 
5,000) with excellent teachers Fstab- 
lished 1889. No charge to empl yers, 
| none for 





registration. If you need a 
teacher forany desirable place or kniw 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York 





| with good general education Wanted for cepartn ent work in 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and College: in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some apprc. ed tys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-cperating Agenctes in Denver and Atlante. 





©. A. SCOTT & CO., Proj rietors 
442 Tremont Building, Bc ston, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 





HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior 
superior people. 
to school officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y, 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2436 and 2437. 


I j agency for 
We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 504-505 KITTREDGE PUILQING, De a Colorado 


er - inner” Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 
Twenty-three years successful service in behalf of teachers and schoo! officials. 
We operate in all Western States and place candidates from all parts of the United States, 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


‘ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


|Suppiies Schools and Colleges my Competent Teachers. Assists Teacher 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W, W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 











We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . ‘ Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY Long Distance T elephone. gg Salling, 
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Ready for a Bird Lesson with the Victrol 





Spring is here again, and with it nature’s music. 
Are your pupils cultivating a knowledge of bird life through the use of 
- I i = > e 


There are records of bird songs, given by real birds at * by famous nature singers. Chil 
identify the native birds by hearing their songs repeated b Kellog; t ict 


be in pe School Record Library ready for use during the Spring months: 


IQ 
- 
f 


64161 














10 in.$1.00 } Polish Dance, No. 1 (Scharwenka 
Charles Kell ygg and Victor Orchestra 





Birds of the Forest— 


Gavotte its ioe Mapsioens (Zthelbert Nevir) (( 
Gus io Gialdina 45085 | vices 


Spring Voices (Johan: 10 in.$1.00 fi. 4 Op. 15, No. 1 M 





4 in 





is Song ( Mendels- 








further information write to the 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


- Victor 





Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools 3 


When the Victor is no 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked t 
tect it from dust and jf 
cuous use by irrespor 
people. 


















The Victor and Victor Records? 


nversation of the birds of the 


-... $1. _ | Senn of a Nightingale Songs _< oo ae pt _—_ avy 

45057 { Song of a Nightingale, No. 2 ack j olink; ( 
10 in. $1. 00 i Sune of a Thrush (German, Dross¢ enera 

45058 ‘Song of a Sprosser (Also called ‘Field Nightingale 55049 <h 
10 in.$1.00 | Canary and Thrush Duet 12 in.$i.50) 5 j ; ld 

f > —— of Our Native Birds—No. 2 (Ring-dove; gold- 
74405 {Listen to the Mocking Bird nus Winner) = | neh id canary); wood pew 
12 in.$l. 50. (Bird Voices by Charles } logg) Alma Gl poor-wiil; mourning-dov mea 
Flower Song (Gustav Lange bird ite-throated sj 
45107 Charles Ke logg and Victor Orchestra hoot-ow 





anrobd K ae i I wo 
Liebesfreud (Old Vienna one yellow-billed pace of I Char 
t + Brera 3 
ate Charles <* 75c { Songs wad Calls of te Native Birds No. 4 
- = > b ty - or redt -bird red-e 
— , tucky ardinal or re - vir d; i-e3 
4509: and Vict ireo; Baltimore oriole; mourning-dove Western 
10 in.$1.( | Pas tet Noo) tel seadow lark Chacies Goret 
sa e e han l- , 1 ’ : 
nade) Cheries Kelloec { The Mocking Bird (Winner) (Whistling Solo 
‘and Victor ¢ Irchestra 18083 J 4 = vis : I rank Haffort 
in. 75c | Tout Passe Wa‘tz (Berger Whistling Sol 








Strauss) Guido Gialdini \ Charles Kell 
c4azq © ( Vogel als = Bird as Pr 
sohn) (Orchestra with Nin €190) scenen’—t . No 
18019 Bird Calls) Charles Gorst ‘ acc ympanim e 
19 in. 75¢ The Robin’s Return (Le- Spring Song (Friihlingslied) (Oscar Weil 
ander Fisher Orches- 45064 
tra with Bird Calls) 10 in.$1. Will-o’-the-Wisp (B oy in-Spr 
Charles Gorst paniment by Francis Lapitino 
Any Victor dealer will play any of the above selections 
for yo 1 supply you wi Victor Educational Literature. For 
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lren may learn to 
r Records should 





Cat-bir tormy 
or house wrer loon; 


alifornia mountain 
Charles Keilo 


ee: blue jay; whi 
low lark; tlle we a 





Guido Gialdi ini 
yr hestra with B 
Charles Kell eg 








tor Orchestra 
From *‘Wald- 

Pianoforte 
Mischa Elman 








Florence Hinkle 
»ss) Harp accom 
Florence Hin 
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